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The 


IGHT years ago, when it was Mr Landon who was 
trying to wrest the Presidency from Mr Roosevelt, 
a visiting Englishman reported that, after extensive in- 
quiries, he could find no one in favour of Mr Roosevelt 
but the voters. Once more, despite the hostility of most of 
the press, and of virtually all of business and finance, 


Mr Roosevelt has carried the country. It does not seem - 
- to be as sweeping a victory as those he has won before ; 


but the prophets who predicted a neck-and-neck race are 
shown to be without honour in their own country. At the 
moment of writing, the popular vote stands at 23,071,640 
for Mr Roosevelt to 20,277,000 for Mr Dewey and the 
electoral vote by states at 413 to 118. The final figures 
will not be known for some weeks, as the soldiers’ vote 
will not be complete in eleven states until early next 
month. When these ballots are counted they may shift 
some closely contested states from the Dewey column to 
that of Mr Roosevelt, but they cannot affect the result. 
The election of a President has had its traditional effect 
upon the elections to Congress. In the House the Demo- 
crats have already achieved a lead of 71, with 38 contests 
still undecided. In the Senate, the Democratic majority 
never was in doubt. This does not mean that the Pre- 


Fourth Term 


sident will enjoy automatic majorities ; but at least he 
will not be saddled with the double disadvantage of a 
Republican majority and of dissidents in his own party. 

Mr Roosevelt won on no narrow poll. The most 
astonishing feature of the election was the record vote of 
approximately 50 million. This is yet another point on 
which the prophets have been discredited. This unpre- 
cedented turn-out reflects, in part, the efforts of the Poli- 
tical Action Committee of the CIO, which devoted the 
major part of its energies to getting out the labour vote. 
But there was plainly more at work than any ginger- 
group, however efficient. In a year when, for a variety 
of reasons, voting was surrounded by special difficulties, 
50 million Americans would not have attended at the polls 
without a deep conviction of the importance of the issues 
at stake. The campaign was dramatic, it was bitter, at 
times it was unscrupulous ; ; but this alone would not 
account for the immense interest it provoked. Something 
vital was thought to be at stake, and the combination of 
a record vote with a substantial majority for Mr Roose- 
velt, gives him the right to speak with an authority which 
would have been greatly reduced had he won by a nose 
or had the total poll been smaller. 
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The “fourth term” mever became the issue in this 
campaign that the third term was four years ago. But 
it! is, nevertheless, a phenomenal achievement for any 
man to have won the right to sixteen years in the 
White House ; and it is even more extraordinary that it 
should have been a Democratic President who has done 
so. Between the Civil War and President Roosevelt’s 
first election, there had been only two Democratic Presi- 
dents, Cleveland and Wilson ; and it was for decades 
accepted doctrine that the Democrats could only win the 
Presidency if the emergence of a Democratic leader of 
exceptional strength happened to coincide with a split in 
the Republican ranks. The change in the party balance 
during the past twelve years is due to Mr Roosevelt’s 
extraordinary gifts of political leadership and to the 
fossilisation of the Republican party. 

There can be no dispute about the political mastery 
which has welded together the conservative South, the 
city machines, the labour vote, many nominal Republicans 
and still more independents into a triumphant, if not 
always easy, alliance. It would not be difficult, however, 
to over-simplify the consequences of Mr Roosevelt’s con- 
tinued leadership. It is a temptation to assume that this 
is the definitive defeat of the forces of isolation and re- 
action by those of internationalism abroad and liberalism at 
home. The President’s great strength, it is true, was his 
record in the management of the war and in fostering 
international co-operation. It was the main virtue of a 
campaign, which in some respects was as unscrupulous 
as any that have gone before, that, although foreign 
policy was the great issue, there was no partisan 
division on the question of American participation. 
The President had no difficulty in campaigning as 
the Great Internationalist; but this was due not to 
any overt espousal of isolationist doctrines by the 
Republicans, but to the comparison of the party records, 
Mr Roosevelt’s manifest advantages of experience and 
close contact with the leaders of the United Nations, and 
the refusal of the Republicans to disavow their isolationist 
members. 

But it would be dangerous to press the result of the 
election further than to say that the possibility of 
an Administration tinged with an isolationist bias has 
been averted. Public opinion has shifted sufficiently 
to view with repugnance the predominance on Capitol 
Hill of men like Mr Hamilton Fish, Senator Nye, 
Senator Taft, and Senator Vandenberg. The nation 
has determined that the United States must take its 
part in an international organisation. But this is only 
the first step, and it is largely a negative step, a decision 
not to be isolationist. As yet no big practical commitments 
have been made. The battle over the powers of the delegate 
to the United Nations Council, which occupied the centre 
of the foreign policy debate, is a mechanical matter and 
participation will not mean much unless paper powers are 
backed up by the willingness to accept responsibility and 
make sacrifices. Public opinion may move rapidly in this 
direction. But the election proves only that it is not moving 
in the opposite direction, and if progress is slow, President 


Roosevelt is too good a politician to attempt to force the: 


ace. 
In the field of foreign affairs, one indisputable benefit 


of the retention of the Roosevelt Administration is the | 


preservation of continuity in: negotiation. In the campaign 
it was argued with great force that the experience and the 
contacts of the President gave him an overwhelming 
advantage over any newcomer. This cannot be denied. But 
the argument cuts deeper. In the process of “ All Change,” 
which is an integral part of the handing over of power 
from one party to another, there would have been sacrificed 
the personal relationships and the habits of co-operation 
which have been established between many other American 
officials and their counterparts in the United Nations. This 
whole structure of personal contact would have had to be 
painfully rebuilt. 

The problem of seeking economic stability and pro- 
viding full employment after the war is only second to 
the problems of foreign policy. Campaigns are designed to 
win votes, not to instruct the voter ; and this was most 
clearly shown in the failure of both candidates and both 
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parties to expound a convincing policy, even in outline, on 
this issue. There was something synthetic in Governor 
Dewey’s attempt to incorporate the reforms of the New 
Deal with the uncritical faith in free enterprise which is 
root Republican doctrine; and President Roosevelt’s 
insistence that he, too, was a charter believer in the com- 
petitive system could hardly be taken at face value. Both 
parties claimed that they alone could maintain the high 
war-time level of production and employment ; but both 
were apparently relying on faith-healing to do the job. 
On the evidence of the campaign, there was little to 
choose between them. But it is plain that to many Mr 
Roosevelt still stands for the crusading liberalism which 


marked his early terms ; and that this faith has not been - 


alienated by his failure to insist on the need of preserving 
some of the war controls. There is a belief that once the 
election has been won, Mr Roosevelt will retrace his steps ; 
that he will be both more daring, more imaginative and 
more constructive than his opponent. 

There is no doubt where Mr Roosevelt’s sympathies 
lie. The record speaks for itself. Social security, the pro- 
tection of collective bargaining, effective unemployment 
relief and aid to the farmer, the regulation of security 
issues and markets, the creation of the Tennessee Valley 
Authority—all these are the achievements of the 
Roosevelt Administration. But they are, in the main, 
achievements of long standing, the fruit of catastrophic 
depression which put a premiuta on new men and new 
measures ; and of the virgin zeal of a new Administration. 
As he has become settled in power, Mr Roosevelt has 
become more sensitive, not only to the national “ trend 
to the right,” but to conservative pressures in his own 
party. The Republicans suffer from divided counsels ; 
but so do the Democrats, and it is doubtful whether the 
President could go very far in planning for stability, even 
if he should wish to do so. The South has always 
been conservative on domestic issues ; and early in the 
campaign it made a determined effort to reassert its in- 
fluence in the party, At the polls it has remained solid ; 
but the threat of a bolt was enough to emasculate the 
race plank in the Democratic platform and to end Mr 
Wallace’s chances as the President’s running mate. The 
tendency of the Southern Democrats to form coalitions 
with the Republicans on domestic issues like the soldier 
ballot, price administration, and social security measures 
has been the bane of the Administration, and the source 
of many weaknesses in policy. 

The balance of powers in the American constitutional 
system often embitters the friendly relations between the 
Executive and Congress, which are essential if the 
governmental machine is to work with reasonable 
efficiency. That this perennial hostility has reached new 
peaks under Mr Roosevelt’s administration is not altogether 
due to the “orneriness ” of Congress, It is felt, and not 
entirely without reason, that Mr Roosevelt only suffers 
the existence of the legislature. This may be inevitable 
with any strong President ; but certainly Mr Roosevelt 
has seldom gone out of his way to cultivate the good will 
of Congress. 

The Democratic majorities in both House and Senate 
are thus no assurance that Mr Roosevelt’s views either on 
national policy abroad or on economic policy at home 
will dominate the 79th Congress any more than they did 
the 78th. Moreover, a fifth term for Mr Roosevelt is 
clearly unimaginable, and it is an axiom of American 
politics that a President who has no chance of re-election 
suffers a reduction of authority. The incentives to unity 
which the war has provided—and they have not always 
been decisive—will disappear. In its place there will be 
profound disagreement on a large number of issues, both 
foreign and domestic. 

Mr Roosevelt has become a great symbol not only of 
American willingness to share in international responsi- 


bilities, but of progressive policies at home. His re-election © 


contradicts the cynics who predicted that all the American 
people wanted was a return to the “ normalcy ” of Hard- 
ing. But it would be wrong to ignore the fact that, both 
in foreign and domestic affairs, his fourth term will pro- 
vide an even more severe testing than the years that have 
gone before. 
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Parliament on Beveridge 


AST week’s debate on the Social Insurance White 
Paper was remarkably free from atmospherics. 
Reception on all sides was good. Most speakers, whether 
they had any real criticism to offer or not, seemed awed 
by the significance of the occasion—as though they still 
found the Government’s arrangement of “ Beveridge ” 
too good to be true. It is almost two years since Sir 
William Beveridge produced his famous report and twenty 
months since it was first discussed in Parliament ; but 
the delay has not been unfruitful. It has permitted the 
fullest public discussion of principles, ways and means 
and has enabled the Government to produce a scheme 
that is broadly satisfying to all parties. 

The Government’s scheme is a compromise between 
ideals and hard facts. But it is not perfect and may require 
amendment at several points before it is drafted for legis- 
lation. There is much criticism, for example, of its pro- 
posals regarding family allowances. The Government are 
accused of robbing the children to pay the pensioners by 
reducing the scale of family allowances suggested in the 
Beveridge renort from 8s. to §s. They are accused, too, 
of infringing the principle of parental responsibility when 
they propose to supply school meals and milk to every 
child between the ages of five and sixteen. 

These arguments are overstated. The suggested allow- 
ances in kind are eventually to cost virtually as much as 
the cash allowances. It is true that they will be spread 
over a larger number of children, since they cover first 
children as well as the second and later children for whom 
cash allowances will be given. But they are certainly not 
negligible. Moreover, they are allowances that would 
reach the children directly—even those children with the 
leagt responsible parents. The argument that parental 
responsibility forbids the gift of allowances in kind is an 
extremely old-fashioned one which it is astonishing to 
hear from Sir William Beveridge himself. On the contrary, 
the provision of school meals and milk for all children 
represents a particularly worthy and economic form ‘of 
communal activity ; and a logical development of a ser- 
vice already well established. It will be some time (Mr 
Butler mentioned a three-year programme) before all 
children can be catered for ; when they are, the nation 
will surely have made an excellent start in the task of 
eliminating want among children. It is true, as Sir William 
Beveridge pointed out, that the scheme is inconsistent with 
the White Paper judgment that assistance for the first 
child is not normally necessary. But the inconsistency is 
surely a creditable one. It is true, too, that the under-fives 
would not, at present, share in these allowances in kind ; 
nor, under existing conditions, would any child absent 
from school or on holiday. The retention of the national 
milk scheme and the provision of welfare foods (such as 
orange juice) would solve the first difficulty ; Mr Butler’s 


new powers might be invoked to find an answer to the 
second. With children’s allowances, as indeed with alli 
benefits, there are strong temptations to be more generous 
on paper than is either prudent or practical. The Govern- 
ment’s solution of a difficult problem is certainly worth 
trying. 

The outstanding difference between the Beveridge and 
White Paper proposals is that benefits under the latter 
are not guaranteed to be adequate for subsistence. They 
may be related to the cost of living but do not provide, 
and are not intended to provide, a basic standard of 
material security. Sir William Jowitt’s defence of the 
Government’s attitude was that subsistence is a term that 
defies precise definition. If subsistence needs are inter- 
preted as a basic minimum, as enough to keep body and 
soul together, it is still necessary to prescribe differently 
for each body and soul. In a comprehensive insurance 
system it is not possible to relate individual payments to 
individual needs which vary “from person to person, 
from place to place, and from time to time.” The pro- 
vision of an adequate basic minimum is further com- 
plicated by the extreme variety of rents, the least flexible 
of all household expenses. Since the Government have 
decided to preserve the contributory principle and a flat 
rate of contributions (rates levied according to ability to 
pay would be more equitable but less in keeping with 
traditional policy), a guaranteed subsistence benefit for 
all could be financed only by very high contributions 
from all. 

The Government’s case is that those who cannot pro- 
vide additional cover for themselves through voluntary 
insurance should, where necessary, obtain supplementary 
relief from the Assistance Board. Without a clear relation 
of benefits to the cost of living the whole justification for 
the scheme breaks down. If rising prices widen the gap 
between benefits and subsistence, and the great majority 
of beneficiaries have to apply for supplementary assist- 
ance, the logic and economies of a unified system of 
insurance would disappear. Everything depends on the 
manner in which the Government’s principle of “ reason- 
able premiums and reasonable benefits” is interpreted. 
At the moment there is no clear indication of their inten- 
tions. During the debate Sir John Anderson would say 
only that 

there is nothing whatever in this scheme to prevent the 

Government and the House from taking the question of 

subsistence rates, of what is adequate for | subsistence, fully 

into account in settling rates of benefit and the rates of 
contribution for which provision is to be made in the 

Statute. ... 


The Government’s approach to the problem was “ make 
up your minds what you think is right. Fix the rate of 
benefit and fix the contribution, and if circumstances 
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change by all means look at it again.” This was some- 
thing less than frank. There is a need for’ caution, 
and it should be stated. The difference between reason- 
able-benefits-plus-assistance and subsistence benefits is 
partly one of principle, and the country will not be happy 
until it gets the principle. But it is also one of admini- 
strative economy. It is common ground that no one is to 
be allowed to fall below subsistence level, but one method 
combines a fine and sweeping principle with a good deal 
of waste ; the other secures economy at the cost of the 
principle. With so many factors unknown in the imme- 
diate economic future—the level of prices, the yield of 
taxation, the size of competing claims on the revenue, 
the shape and size of the national income—the Govern- 
ment are playing safe. 

Whether they are right to play safe depends on the 
answer to the question “Can we afford it?”, which has been 
disputed and submitted to attempted ridicule so often 
during the past two years that it is now almost as unpopu- 
lar as an unsavoury cliché ; so unpopular, indeed, that it 
was avoided far too carefully during the debate. Mr Green- 
wood contented himself with a downright “We must 
afford it,’ and Sir William Beveridge said that “ the 
change of a few figures” would turn the Government’s 
plan into “a plan to abolish want.” It was left to Sir 
George Schuster to tackle the cliché boldly: 


Having declared these postwar dividends, it is high time 
that we put our heads together—and they [the Govern- 
ment] must be frank with us—abou: how we are to 
earn the revenue from which these dividends have to be 
paid. © 

These are words of elementary caution. The Social In- 
surance plan is one part only of a great scheme of social 
improvement and re-development. It takes its place (a 
dominant place, it is true) in the reconstruction of Britain 
along with housing, a national health service, a new 
system of education and the regeneration of industry and 
commerce ; and each of them will make great demands 
on the national income and capital. When the question 
“Can we afford it?” is posed to each of these separately, 
the answer is clearly affirmative, But when it is posed to 
all of them together, the public has no material for an 
answer. Sir John Anderson has been unable to supply 
the pro forma budget of national resources which he pro- 


Beveridge on 


HILE the House of Commons, with Sir William 
Beveridge’s personal assistance, has been debating 
the Government’s proposals for giving effect to his famous 
Report, Sir William himself has published his long-awaited 
report on another of the great economic problems of the 
age. The Report on Social Insurance, landmark though it 
was, was in the main a monument of administrative 
clarification. The new Report essays a much more difficult 
task, that of re-formulating the common-sense truths of 
modern economic theory in a language which, Sir William 
hopes, will enable any interested person to see the truth 
behind the paradoxes of the economist. His new Report 
on “Full Employment in a Free Society,”* which he 
prepared “in a wholly private capacity ” on the basis of 
“continual consultations with economists outside the 
Government Departments,” is a masterpiece of clear think- 
ing and brilliant exposition. It surveys the facts and 
theories of unemployment in peace and in war ; it presents 
a programme for action in the peace to come, without 
neglecting the internal and the international implications 
problem of full employment to the political setting within 
of a full employment policy ; and it relates the economic 
which it will have to be tackled. Altogether, the Report 
represents an outstanding achievement of Sir William’s 
private enterprise. : 
The first impression is that the differences between Sir 
William Beveridge’s diagnosis and prescription and those 


* “Full Emplovment in a Free Society.” Allen and Unwin. 
429 pages. 12s. 6d. 
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mised last February ; and the figures he produced during 
the debate are a poor substitute. 

While Social Insurance is financed almost entirely by 
a redistribution of the national income the effects of that 
redistribution on the nation’s economic life may be 
very considerable. Social improvements in the last 
analysis involve more consumption, All reasonable people 
regard the ultimate perfection of these services as a 
highly necessary and desirable objective. The supreme 
problem at the moment is how much of the national effort 
can “ reasonably ” be employed in the provision of goods 
and services for domestic consumption ; for the solution 
of that problem determines automatically how much can 
be devoted to the task of equipping the country with the 
capital goods it so sorely needs, The present tendency is to 
make haphazard allocations of resources for increased 
Government activity (armed forces, education, medical ser- 
vices), for increased consumption (social insurance) and for 
increased provision of consumers’ capital (housing). All 
these things are necessary and desirable ; each of them, 
separately, can be afforded. But if the net effect of the 
whole process is to crowd out the fourth category and to 
leave no allocation at all for producers’ capital—that is, 
wealth-producing equipment—then the national income 
will be too low and too stagnant to support the burdens 
placed upon it. The standard of living—and the social 
services are a real element in the maintenance of that 
standard—depends ultimately on the efficiency of British 
industry ; and efficiency requires the rapid accumulation 
and maximum utilisation of capital resources. Until that 
is safeguarded, all caution cannot be abandoned. 

The nation can probably afford the Government’s 
“Beveridge” as it stands; how much more it can 
afford in the way of social security is impossible to assess 
until the national resources have beeh listed and com- 
puted. Parliament has given the White Paper an en- 
couraging welcome. It is now a time for action. Sir 
William Jowitt’s advice: " 

Do not let us lose the good which is in this scheme by 
stumbling forward towards what we think is a best which 
may prove unattainable 


is sensible and practical. If is is followed there should be no 
great difficulty in getting the forthcoming Social Insurance 
Bill on the Statute Book before the general election. 


Employment 


of practically all modern economists, inside the Govern- 
ment and out, are small. “ The main diagnosis,” he says 
himself, “is on the same lines, representing the general 
agreement of economists that employment depends on 
expenditure. . . . This is common ground, as it is common 
sense.” Nor does Sir William depart from the common 
ground of informed opinion when he demonstrates, by 
statistics and by argument, that the two principal factors 
that impart instability to total expenditure are, first, the 
fluctuations of private expenditure on investment and. 
second, ‘the variable expenditure on imports in relation to 
exports. This wide measure of agreement is a phenomenon 
of very recent years, and it is the chief reason for 
encouragement. But the unanimity is not perfect ; beneath 
the wide agreement on the nature of full employment 
policies there are still difficulties, and there are disputes 
of some substance. 

Moreover, even where economists are agreed, there 
remains the fundamental difficulty of carrying the public 
with them—of becoming not merely intelligible but con- 
vincing. This difficulty arises only partly from the 
economist’s jargon ; its main cause rests in the fact that 
the economist’s way of looking at the “ body economic ” is 
necessarily different from that of the ordinary business 
man, trader, or employee. The individual knows that 
his expenditure is (by and large) determined by his income: 
the economist proclaims that. on the contrary, income is 
determined by expenditure. While each nation knows that 
its capacity to pay for imports is determined by its exports, 
the economist insists that, on the contrary, the imports 
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of the world as a whole determine how much can be 
exported. The individual knows that he must save 
before he can invest; the economist says that 
the community’s investments create -its savings. Of 
such paradoxes there is no end; on all the general 
economic questions of our society, the economist 
is driven to conclusions which appear to run directly 
counter to the daily experience of all those who are actually 
engaged in the economic process. And even when the logic 
is accepted, there is the almost irresistible temptation to 
relapse, when it is a question of practical measures, into the 
habits of mind bred by individual experience. The exposi- 
tion of the new doctrines, therefore, requires a more than 
usually lucid and vivid pen—such as Sir William Beveridge 
commands. His new Report is bound to exert a most 
healthy influence on all economic discussion ; it will help 
immeasurably to bridge the still existing gulf between the 
economists and the general public. 


x 


It may also help to bridge some of the remaining gulfs 
among the economists. Even if they will not all be able 
to follow exactly his line, his factual and theoretical exposi- 
tion of the problems and possible remedies should make 
it easy for the various schools of thought, if not to agree, 
at least to understand one another better. Perhaps the three 
most important grounds for dispute are, first, the extent 
to which a full employment policy will prove compatible 
or incompatible with the present structure or ownership 
of industry ; second, the extent to which it will require 
the abandonment of the canons of “ sound finance ” ; and 
third, the extent to which it can be pursued, or ought to 
be pursued, by one country alone, if other countries do not 
adopt similar internal policies. 

Sir William Beveridge is quite unambiguous on all three 
of them. For example, while he does not rate the liberty 
of a private individual “to own means of production and 
to employ other citizens in operating them at a wage ” as 
one of the essential rights of citizenship, he dces not 
propound a Socialist doctrine in the accepted sense of the 
word. He is more concerned with asserting the state’s 
control over the total volume of expenditure than with 
the ownership of the means of supply; “socialising 
demand rather than production ” is, in his view, the next 
step that must be taken. 


_ Nationalisation of the means of production in every 
industry would not be an alternative to the policy of 
ensuring outlay for full employment; it would only 
change the conditions under which that policy had to 
be pursued. Nationalisation of particular industries may 
be useful as part of this policy, but it is even less of an 
alternative to it; the adjustment of total outlay to total 
manpower (which is the essence of a full employment 
policy) is meaningless, except as a global policy covering 
the whole of industry. 

Sir William Beveridge, as he claims himself, “ by- 

passes the socialist-capitalist controversy.” 


The policy outlined in the Report . . . can be accepted 
by persons holding many different views on that contro- 
versy—by those who desire Socia'ism at once, by those 
who oppose Socialism at any time, and by those who are 
prepared to judge private enterprise and public enter- 
prise on their merits in the light of experience. 

The system of private enterprise must justify itself not 
merely by enterprise and efficiency, but also by stability. 
If private investment expenditure, to whose notorious and 
. dangerous ” instability the Government White Paper on 

Employment Policy” referred as one of the two “ most 
serious obstacles to the maintenance of total expenditure,” 
cannot be stabilised through the actions of private business 
men themselves or through the efforts of the state to induce 
stability, then some modification of the system will indeed 
be necessary. But Sir William evidently does not think 
It will be necessary to go so far. It is quite true that he is 

Tt more insistent than the White Paper—and rightly so— 
on the necessity for stability in private industry. 

My Report, in place of accepting the inevitability of 
fluctuation and aiming merely at offsetting it (through 
counter-fluctuations of public expenditure), accepts the 
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necessity of stability not merely in total expenditure but 

in each main section. 
And the inference is that this can be done. But it is only 
an inference, for the main gap in Sir William’s otherwise 
very comprehensive treatment is that he does not 
adequately discuss the practical ways and means by which 
public policy can exercise a stabilising influence on private 
industry. This is unquestionably the region towards which 
the attention both of economists and business men should 
now be turned. A public works policy, offsetting fluctua- 
tions irf industry, is not only distasteful in principle, since 
it assumes that large masses of labour will be shuttled to 
and fro, but it would almost certainly run up against 
crippling practical difficulties. Nor can the problem be 
solved by wholesale nationalisation which, even if it were 
desirable, would impose an intolerable strain on the 
administrative apparatus of the country. If full employment 
is to be attained, the only practical route is by inducing 
private industry to stabilise itself. But to say this is not 


to say that it is an easy route or one that has been fully 
surveyed. 


x 


The second “ debatable ” subject—that of fiscal policy 
—is developed in the Report at considerable length. 
There are here none of the financial inhibitions so pain- 
fully prominent in the Government’s White Paper. Sir 
William lays down three rules of national finance: 

The first rule is that total outlay at all times must be 
sufficient for full employment. This is a categorical 
imperative taking precedence over ali other rules, and 
over-riding them if they are not in conflict with it. The 
second rule is that, subject to this over-riding cate- 
gorical imperative, outlay should be directed by regard 
to social priorities. The third rule is that, subject both 
to the first and the second rule, it is better to provite the 
means of outlay by taxing than by borrowing. 


On the first rule—adequacy of outlay—there is already 
widespread agreement. The second rule—on social 
priorities—runs counter to one of the most cherished 
of the newer doctrines, that a deficit is good or bad accord- 
ing to what it is spent on. The rule that “ social priori- 
ties,” and nothing else, should determine state expendi- 
ture demolishes the idea of the “double budget” (of 
which the part devoted to public investment can safely be 
borrowed) and so does his third rule. It is akvays better 
to provide the means for state outlay by taxation than 
by borrowing, irrespective of whether the outlay of the 
state leads to the creation of permanent asscts or not. 
In one respect, therefore, Sir William carries “ unortho- 
doxy ” a stage further: he says, in effect, that there are 
no particular reasons for treating funds ratsed by borrow- 
ing any differently from funds raised by taxation. In 
another respect, however, he is far more orthodox than the 
advocates of the “ double budget ” ; he says, in effect, that 
the balanced budget remains the ideal budget, and that 
capital expenditure is no sufficient excuse for a deficit. 

To the two established schools of Public Finance there 
is thus added a third. There is, first, the traditional 
orthodox theory, based on nineteenth century economic 
doctrine, which holds that all budget deficits are 
“unsound”; there is, second, the now widely-held un- 
orthodox theory, which holds that budget deficits, in- 
curred for the purpose of avoiding unemployment, are 
quite sound provided—but only provided—that they 
lead to the creation of “ productive” assets for the 
state ; and there is, third, the neo-orthodox theory, vividly 
summed up in Sir William Beveridge’s three rules of 
public finance, which reinstates the ideal of a balanced 
budget, subject to tlie over-riding rule of adequate total 
expenditure. This is, of course, the policy pursued by 
Governments in wartime and the position at which the 
man in the street; without the advantage (if it be one) of 
theoretical reasoning, has already arrived by instinct. 

Sir William’s objection to Budget deficits is not an 
economic one—not that they are “economically un- 
sound ” or likely to lead to bankruptcy—but a social one, 
that they expand the rentier class, And similarly, his 
advocacy of taxation serves a social purpose as well as an 
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economic. Progressive taxation inevitably acts to re- 
distribute net incomes, which is not only good in itself 
but also increases the “ propensity to consume ”—that is, 
diminishes savings and thereby reduces the dimensions 
of the gap in the circular flow of income by which unem- 
ployment is caused. 

But, under this head, as under the previous one of 
public versus private ownership, Sir William does not 
expect anything very revolutionary to be necessary. One 
of the Appendices contains some calculations by Mr 
Nicholas Kaldor according to which, in 1948, under con- 
ditions of full employment, the pre-war rates and struc- 
ture of taxation wouid yield as much as 94 per cent of 
the necessary current expenditure of the Government, on 
the probable post-war scale. The budget deficit, or alter- 
natively the increased taxation, wili, on this calculation, 
not need to be very large. There are some distinctly 
optimistic assumptions in Mr Kaldor’s estimates, but even 
if the precise calculation is not accepted, the basic con- 
clusion stands. Instead of unbalanced budgets being 
necessary for full employment, full employment is neces- 
sary for balanced budgets. 

The third major issue named above—that of the inter- 
national implications of full employment policies—has 
in the Report a part to itself which is distinguished by its 
clear and well-documented exposition of the conditions 
of multilateral trade. These problems have received a 
great deal of attention in this journal and Sir William’s 
conclusions are not markedly different from those reached 
here. In this field, too, public discussion, both national 
and international, will benefit greatly from the sober and 
scientifically-minded exposition. 


* 


‘Sir William Beveridge is to be congratulated on the 
great public service he has rendered by producing this 
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new Report.* There are aspects of the policies proposed 
that are questionable—for example, the proposal to create 
a permanent sellers’ market for labour has implications for 
wage policy and for Trade Union responsibility which 
require much more careful examination than Sir William 
has given them. But the main triumphs of the book are in 
exposition rather than in advocacy. Perhaps no one 
was better qualified to sift and to combine into an 
authoritative document the many promising and 
valuable ideas which modern economics has produced 
since Lord Keynes gave a new realism, and thus 
a new effectiveness, to the whole science by the publica- 
tion of his “ General Theory.” No one who has followed 
the public debate of recent months can fail to 
be struck by the sense of responsibility and scientific 
honesty which is slowly gaining the upper hand in dis- 
cussions only too easily vitiated by dogmatic political 
partisanship. Whatever political effect the new economics 
might have in the future—and no economic theory worth 
the name is without political implications—its effect is 
likely to be a healthy one. Sir William Beveridge, a born 
educator, declares ignorance to be “an evil weed, which 
dictators may cultivate among their dupes, but which 
no democracy can afford among its citizens.” To win full 
employment and to keep it, we must will the end, but we 
must also understand the means. The new Beveridge 
Report will be invaluable both for clarifying ends and 
means, and for advancing general understanding. 


* Sir William fully acknowledges his debt to others, and par- 
ticularly to the Institute of Statistics at Oxford, of which he is 
chairman. The Report draws special attention to a book en- 
titled “ The Economics of Full Employment ” recently published 
by the Institute (Basil Blackwell, 213 pages, 12s. 6d.), in which, 
Sir William says, “many of the difficult economic problems 
briefly noted in this Report are the subject of special study.” 
The book, which is by several authors, contains what is perhaps 
the first consistent attempt to develop, in rigorous scientific 
terms, the body of theoretical doctrine lying behind Sir William 
Beveridge’s report. 


A Plan for Broadcasting—III 


HE second article, in a technical digression, set out 
the reasons for believing that broadcasting is not 
likely to continue for long on the basis of a comparatively 
small number of stations covering the whole country on 
medium wave-lengths, The overcrowding of the ether 
is becoming so serious that broadcasting is likely to move 
either in the direction of a larger number of Frequency 
Modulation stations on ultra-short-wave lengths, each 
with a restricted radius, or else to diffusion by wire, a 
large number of programmes being diffused on a wire 
network, from which the listener’s receiving set would 
select one. (This should not, of course, be confused with 
the present rediffusion services, which are merely distri- 
buting at retail programmes which are transmitted at 
wholesale by medium wave radio.) In either case, some- 
thing more like a network of local stations instead of the 
present national stations would come into being. This con- 
clusion is likely to be greatly reinforced by the advent of 
television, which, if it is to cover the country, requires 
a large number of small-radius stations. 

This is the technical framework within which any 
system of broadcasting would have to be organised and 
financed. The preceding articles have also argued that, 
whatever system is adopted, it should not be one of 
monopoly. To many people, to plead for a competitive 
system of broadcasting is the same thing as asking for the 
American systemi of programmes “sponsored ” by adver- 
tisers. But this is not so in the least. Let it be made quite 
clear that these articles, in arguing for competition and 
variety, are not pleading the case of the advertiser. An 
advertiser-sponsored radio would probably be distasteful 
to the British public. This is a probability, not a cer- 
tainty, for most of those who have had a real opportunity 
of comparison would probably agree that the American 
radio is usually very unjustly treated by British 
critics—most of whom have never listened to it. 


The advertising talk itself is, admittedly, distasteful, But 
it does not make the American programmes much below 
the British in standards of taste, while it makes them con- 
siderably higher in standards of interest. There are, 
perhaps, more comedians and fewer symphony concerts— 
but not very many, and both the comedians and the 
symphony concerts are of very high quality. The level oi 
comment on public affairs on the American radio is 
infinitely above the British—because there is virtually 
none on the British radio. There is a less self-consciously 
uplifting air about the American radio, and a great deal 
of inane patter—the one, perhaps, ofsets the other, lack of 
dignity balancing lack of dullness. A course of listening to 
the American radio is calculated to give an Englishman a 
higher opinion of its merits than he sets out with. 

Nevertheless, the sale of time to advertisers can hardly 
be recommended as a desirable means of financing radio. 
If the results are not actually bad in America, they well 
might be in Britain, It is not right that the radio, with 
its great powers, should be even potentially and nega- 
tively at the command of commercial interests. If there 
is any way by which competition on the air could be 
secured without advertising it should be preferred. 

There is a school of thought which holds that since this 
country will probably be bombarded, after the war, with 
advertising programmes, either from the Continent or 
from Eire (where American interests are believed to have 
secured a foothold), British broadcasting will have to 
admit advertising “in self-defence.” But the argument 
is not very convincing. Such evidence as there is tends to 
show that the average listener does not roam the ether to 
distant stations unless the dullness of the local.fare drives 
him to it. Most of the pre-war triumphs of Radio Luxem- 
burg were scored on Sundays. If the local fare is interest- 
ing, there will not be much listening to foreign stations. 
And even if there were, why does that make it necessary 
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to follow suit? British advertising, after all, is hardly an 
infant industry which has to be protected. The utmost 
concession that should be made to advertising on the air 
is that, if other sources of finance are inadequate, the sale 
of time might be admitted as a small supplementary source 
of income in off hours. As a main source of income it 
should be rejected. 

The. problem, then, is to find some means by which a 
competitive organisation of broadcasting can be financed 
other than by selling time. The only other ways are by 
direct state subsidy out of the general Budget (which wou!d 
be even more dangerous) or a licence duty, as at 
present. It should rot be very difficult to adjust a 
licence duty to the needs of a competitive system. Suppose 
that there are three competing broadcasting companies, 
the ABC, the BBC and the CBC. It could be provided 
that, out of each licence fee paid, one-quarter should go 
to each company, while each individual listener, when 
paying his fee, should nominate which of the three was 
to receive the final quarter. Each company would then 
receive a certain minimum income. But it would also have 
the possibility of doubling its income if it could please 
the customers better than its rivals. These proportions 
are not, of course, sacrosanct ; one-sixth might go auto- 
matically to each of the three and the remaining half 
be competed for; the smal'er the automatic proportion 
the larger the element of competition. But, whatever the 
exact proportions fixed, here is a simple method by which 
a licence fee could be combined with competition. Each 
company could be required, in return for its fixed income, 
to perform its social duty (in so far as this is distinct from 
giving maximum pleasure to the listeners) ; the condition 
of the licence should be that certain general stipulations 
as to number, type and length of programmes were 
observed. But each company would also have the maximum 
imcentive to make its programmes genuinely interesting. 
Each company would have an impregnable defence against 


the busybodies and the interests. 


* 


This would secure both competition and variety, But 
it would be desirable to go further and attempt to intro- 
duce the second sort of variety—not merely several 
different programmes, but several different sorts of pro- 
grammes. Three broad categories can be distinguished. 
There is, first, the general entertainment programme 
designed for the great mass of people who listen for 
relaxation only. This would cover such things as come- 
dians, music hall, dance bands, light music, the simple: 
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and more popular talks, and so forth. Then there is, 
secondly, the cultural programme, consisting of more 
serious music, plays, opera, serious talks and the like. 
And thirdly there is the educational programme, designed 
to give instruction not merely to chiidren and the schools 
but also to anyone of any age who is bent on improving 
his mind, These three categories are not, of course, by 
any means mutually exclusive, nor is there any reason 
why they should be. News, for example, enters into all 
three ; so, probably, does religion. The broad outlines of 
the distinction, however, are tolerably clear, It would 
be unreasonable to insist on having all three programmes 
going at all hours—there is probably little call for sym- 
phony concerts or serious talks in the middle of the 
morning. Indeed, the practical way of envisaging the 
matter is probably to think of a general programme which 
divides into three separate programmes at the peak hours. 

The competitive system would, therefore, consist of 
an ABC, a BBC and a CBC, each committed, by the 
terms of its licence, to produce a general programme for, 
say, about eighteen kcurs of each day and two special! 
programmes, defined in the licence, for say, about eight 
hours a day each. The definitions of these programmes 
would necessarily have to be in somewhat broad terms. 
In the case of the educational programme, for instance, 
the licence should list the sorts of items that were to be 
regarded as being cducational and specify that not less 
than, say, two-thirds of the time allotted to the educa- 
tional programme should consist of these items. But 
beyond that, the greatest latitude of judgment should be 
left to the programme-maker. — 

If this scheme were carried out, the listener—in urban 
areas at any rate—would at all times have three pro- 
grammes to choose from, and at peak hours he would 
have nine—three of each of three different sorts. (in 
country districts, the choice would necessarily be 
smaller ; in addition to the nine programmes put out. by 
wire or by short-wave, the general programme of each 
company might be broadcast on the present medium 
waves or on long waves, for the benefit of less thickly 
populated areas.) Compared with our present meagre 
fare, this may seem a bewildering variety. But it is very 
much smaller than the choice the public has of every 
other form of entertainment or instruction, such as books, 
newspapers, periodicals, theatres, cinemas or concerts. 
And it is only in such competitive variety that radio will 
find both the freedom and the incentive to develop its 
full potentialities. 


(To be concluded.) 


Spotlight on Palestine 


HE two Jewish terrorists who murdered Lord Moyne 

in Cairo on Monday performed, as they struck, 
the greatest disservice to official Zionism, which naturally 
condemns any deed so wanton and so politically stupid. 
They deprived it, as Mr Churchill has pointed out, of a 
good and well-informed friend; they also created for 
the British Government a situation in which, for some 
time to come, any concession to the Zionists will be 
interpreted as yielding to violence. Their act, together 
with the almost simultaneous swearing-in of Lord Gort 
as the new High Commissioner in Jerusalem, have focused 
attention on a state of affairs in Palestine that comes as 
news to many people in Britain. All recent visitors from 
the Middle East are astonished at our ignorance. The 
reasons for it are two: first, the smallness of our news- 
papers and their absorption with war news ; second, the 
fact that the troublemakers of 1944 have been the Jews, 
that every British daily but one employs, for lack of 
other journalistic talent in Palestine, a Jewish corre- 
spondent, and that these have tended to play down the 
degree of tension that prevails. 

Last Monday’s murder turns the spotlight full upon 
it. Jews all over the world condemn the murders, as they 
have condemned all this year’s other attempts on British 
lives, but they cannot escape one implication of it. Lord 


Moyne was, to Zionists, more than HM Principal Repre- 
sentative in the Middle East. No matter how much he 
had changed his mind during his twenty-seven months 
of office there, he was by many of them, both in public 
and private, steadily criticised for a speech he made in 
the House of Lords on June 9, 1942. In that speech, 
which Englishmen have forgotten because it was so 
balanced, he made three points which are, to any liberal 
spirit, logical, but to a Zionist, heresy :— 

(1) Lord Wedgwood’s proposal that the Arabs should 
be subjugated by force to a Jewish régime is inconsistent 
with the Atlantic Charter and that ought to be told to 
America... 

(2) Surely it is time for the Zionists to abandon that 
appeal to force and to seek a settlement with the Arabs 
by consent. . . . The war will end with the heavy problem 
of trying to resettle these most pitiable victims of Nazi 
abominations. . . . A merciful settlement must be a 
quick settlement. We ought therefore to look: at once 
in all directions. . . . The Zionists look only to Palestine. 
. .. It is to canalise all the sympathy of the world for the 
martyrdom of the Jews that the Zionists reject all schemes 
to resettle these victims elsewhere—in Germany, or 
Poland, or in sparsely populated regions such as 
Madagascar... . ; 


(3) But even in their wish to occupy the pre-Christian 
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home of the Jewish race, the Zionists are far too narrow 
in their outlook. Palestine itself is but a small fraction 
of the ancient land of Syria. I do not believe that the 
problem of overcrowding applies to Syria and the Lebanon 
and Transjordan as it does to Palestine. It would be 
physically possible for those states, if they were willing, 
to absorb. large numbers of Jews to mutual advantage 
and without any threat to their political independence. 
If the fear of Jewish domination could be removed they 
might indeed be glad to welcome Jewish immigrants 
with their well-known industry and intelligence and with 
their capital. ... 


There spoke a man who knew the Middle East. That he 
should in time be murdered represents in miniature the 
crux of the present problem, which is that the Zionists, 
with American backing, want the whole of Palestine and 
that anyone who proposes less is earmarked as their 
enemy. 

The thread of events in. the war years, which have 
had such poor coverage in the British press, is not diffi- 
cult to pick up. On the outbreak of war, both Jews and 
Arabs gave proof of loyalty to Great Britain. The latter, 
through their notables and newspapers, gave out that 
they had no imtention of embarrassing Britain while it had 
a major war on hand. The bombing and gunning that 
had been euphemistically called “disturbances” was, 
they said, off for the duration. They have kept their word. 
The few Jewish bodies that had retaliated in kind also 
declared a truce, while the official Zionists asked leave 
to raise a Jewish force fighting under its own flag for 
the defence of Palestine or indeed to t elsewhere. 
This request was refused ; on political grounds the British 
Government decreed that all who served must serve as 
Palestinians. Many did so. From 1940 to 1942, the local 
problem was in abeyance, overshadowed by greater 
events, notably in Crete and at Alamein. But during those 
years of local quiet and war-time boom, Palestine’ was 
full of arms, and also is—like Britain—full of money 
but short of goods. Both communities, Arab and Jew, 
therefore invested in armaments. The difference between 
their investments was that, whereas the Arabs bought 
sporadically and individually and because it was pleasant 
to have a good gun, the Jews bought on a large and 
organised scale for their two secret organisations the 
Hagana or “ Defence ” and the smaller but more extreme 
Irgun or “ National Military Organisation,” both of which 
had developed, out of legitimate self-defence during the 
pre-war Arab “disturbances,” into illegal but fully 
fledged military formations. In the summer of 1943 a 
court-martial of two British soldiers, followed by the trial 
of their Jewish suborners, publicly revealed the large- 
scale method by which these formations were amassing 
armaments. Thus equipped, the extremists began to 
practise terrorism on fellow Jews. In 1942 the notorious 
Stern gang, which stood for no truce (and from which 
Lord Moyne’s assassins were drawn), ran bank robberies 
and hold-ups in order to secure funds; by 1943 non- 
Zionist Jewish newspapers were finding bombs in their 
printing works. 

Beginning early in 1944, the terrorists switched their 
. fire on to Englishmen in an attempt to force Britain to 
change her policy. Their attacks included fully-equipped 
assaults on the well-fortified Tegart police posts that 
sprinkle the country, on the Immigration Office and on 
the Government broadcasting station. That the Irgun 
was back at work became clear. through its own state- 
ments, through the use of its flag during assaults, and 
through the strength and discipline of the attackers who 
on one occasion fought in a formation 150 strong. 
Relatively few of the offenders have been caught. Jewish 
authorities deny the official British statement that the 
Jewish community does not co-operate in catching them, 
but the fact is that anyone in a non-self-governing com- 
munity—from a Jew to an Irishman or Dutchman— 
respects the call of kinship more strongly than the arm 
of the law. The terrorist of a night is the peaceful farmer 
by morning. 

Murders of British officials became common, and on 
August 8th an a’ was made on the life of Sir Harold 
MacMichael, the then High Commissioner. Unfortu- 
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nately this was followed on September 20th by a British 
War Office announcement that the Government had 
decided to accede to the request of the Jewish Agency 
that a Jewish brigade should take part in active war 
operations. Not unnaturally, many people deduced cause 
and effect. Thereupon Sinn Fein tactics grew in volume 
and intensity ; the Moyne murder has several features 
in common with that of Sir Henry Wilson in 1922. 


* 


Throughout the quarter-century of the mandate, there 
run several constant factors which must be remembered 
before any solution can be proposed. One is the truly 
understandable Zionist longing for a national background 
that will enable Jews to look the world between the eyes 
and say “I am a Jew” with the same significance as 
other men impart when they say “I am an Englishman,” 
or “a Swede” or “a Pole.” Another is that the Arabs 
of Palestine fear being outnumbered, and that to impose 
this fate upon them is to jettison the first of the four 
freedoms. A third is that Britain, which cannot please both 
local communities, cannot, as second best, go straight for 
a solution shaped to its own imperial ends because it 
always needs to take into account two outside pressures. 
The first comes from the United States Government, 
which invariably responds to Zionist influence. The 
second outside pressure on Britain is that of Egypt, the 
Arab states and the other Moslem peoples who dweli 
along the lines of communication and among the oil- 
sources of the Commonwealth. 

But besides these constant elements there is one 
variable factor which is often forgotten. It governs the 
dimensions of Britain’s problem. It is the degree of Jewish 
(as opposed to Zionist) desire and need for refuge. The 
year 1933—the date of Hitler’s accession—was the date 
at which it began to swell. At the date of his fall, we 
do not yet know how many Jews will be left in Europe, 
but we do know that their exodus will abate. We also 
know that many Jews who have escaped have chosen to 
await return in Britain or America, or even on a “ transit ” 
ticket in Lisbon, rather than embark on a life exclusively 
among fellow Jews in an eastern land. We can also guess 
that, once the Nazis are discredited and gone, few people 
in Europe will care to profess the anti-semitism that was 
their rallying cry. We also hear that a queue of Jews 
over 10,000 strong awaits exit permits from Palestine. 
It is premature to fix on a solution until we know the 
long-term answer to the all-important question: “ How 
many Jews will want to go to Palestine once Jewry no 
longer needs a refuge from Hitler ?” All that can be 
said is that of the four major possibilities—to wit, a 
Jewish Commonwealth, partition and Lord Moyne’s 
suggestions numbered 2 and 3 above—the first is in- 
compatible with one of the freedoms for which the war 
is being waged and the second involves a welter of cor- 
ridors and enclaves in a land the size of Wales. Of the 
other two, federation in a greater Syria looks attractive 
to all liberally minded gentiles, but fails to give the Jews 
any more than they already possess in more congenial 
countries. There remains unlimited Jewish immigration, 
subject to placing upon the Jews the onus—never yet 
shouldered—of winning Arab consent. This might be 
coupled with the establishment of territorial dependencies 
of the National Home in Europe or Africa or both ; again. 
when the present abnormal conditions abate, such extra 
living space for refugees might not be wanted or neces- 
sary. 
Difficult though the task may be, Lord Gort must 
therefore hold the balance while enlightenment on this 
point is awaited. Proper timing by the British Govern- 
ment is the key to a conundrum that has baffled it for 
twenty years, and which is, for the moment, at an un- 
natural zenith because the Zionists are in a position to 
capitalise the humanitarian instincts of the whole world. 
To offer a solution now would be to solve on a basis that 
is transitory. It would also—in view of recent Jewish ter- 
rorism—be interpreted as a surrender to violence that 
would afford a fatal example not only to Palestinians 
but to the many communities whose affairs will come up 
for settlement at the peace conference table. 
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NOTES OF 


General de Gaulle has invited Mr Churchill and 
Mr Eden to Paris, and has addressed a similar invitation 
to the President of the United States and to the Secretary 
of State. Few of his many wartime journeys could have had 
sO much attraction for the Prime Minister as this one. 
Mr Churchill was the godfather of the Fourth Republic, 
and has now been invited to the ceremony of confirmation. 
He and General de Gaulle have not always seen eye to eye, 
but each in his own way has worked for the same end—the 
liberation of France. The time has now come for both to 
review. the results of their labours, to consolidate a common 
victory and to gather in its first fruits. The French Pro- 
visional Government has been recognised by the Allied 


Powers, which is a political success. for Mr Churchill as: 


much as for General de Gaulle. Will the French Govern- 
ment now recognise its wider international responsibilities? 
Will the future of the Anglo-French Alliance be secured? 
Can the Western Union become an economic, political and 
strategic reality? These questions should figure on the top 
of Mr Churchill’s and Mr Eden’s agenda. Inside France 
the need for the two countries to come together and to 
pool their forces after the war has not yet been clearly 
realised by all sections of public opinion. One trend of 
opinion tends to scent in all suggestions of a Western Union 
an attempt on France’s national pride. Another trend sees 
in it a hostile alternative to a Russo-French Alliance, though 
it should be clear that those in Britain who support the 
Western Union also support the consolidation and 
strengthening of the alliance with Russia. British policy, on 
the other hand, should be permeated more thoroughly than 
it has been hitherto by active sympathy for France’s desire 
to regain a status among the Great Powers. Finally, there 
are misunderstandings to be cleared away. For instance, 
Lebanon and Syria recently again became the subject of 
somewhat uneasy comment in France. 


* x * 
The Caudillo Speaks 


“ Cervantes smiled Spain’s chivalry away.” . . . General 
Franco hopes to talk ‘away the domestic miseries of his 
regime and his black record in the war. In a recent press 
interview he labelled his dictatorship “an organic demo- 
cracy,” in which “the popular will and purest Christian 
tenets make up the fundamentals of Spanish political 
organisation.” “The process,” he went on, “is now being 
studied "—presumably by the numberless, inmates of the 
Spanish concentration camps. Not satisfied with this demo- 
cratic. masquerade, the Caudillo staked his claim to a seat 
at the Peace Conference, basing it on the grounds that 
“the nations that have remained at peace must take part 
in making the peace.” In other words, those who have not 
taken part in the fighting have thereby demonstrated their 
right to share in the fruits of victory. General Franco con- 
veniently forgets the period of Spain’s co-belligerency with 
Germany, the Blue Division on the Russian front, the 
Tangier coup and the innumerable provocations of Great 
Britain by the Falange. Not without reason he has inter- 
preted Mr Churchi'l’s “kind words to Spain” as an en- 
couraging sign of Britain’s short memory. Bui Mr Churchill 
cannot now say that Franco has shown even the gratitude 
that is the lively sense of favours to come. Before he 
received this encouragement the only prospect before 
Franco’s eyes was that of a steadily widening political 
sg Now he ‘has regained enough self-confidence to boast 

at 
Spain could never ally herself ideologically with nations 
not guided by the principle of Catholicism. 


* * x 


What Next ? 


The moral of the story is short. The attempt to 
appease the present Spanish regime has been as und'‘gnified 
as it was futile. As long as the regime lasts, Spanish policy 
will not be friendly towards Great Britain. It is Franco’s 
ambition to sponsor the idea of a “ Catholic bloc” to coun- 
ter British influence in Western Europe and the Mediter- 
ranean. British policy would commit a grave error if it were 
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to confound politics with religion and allow itself to be 
drawn into an obsolete controversy between Catholic and 
anti-Catholic conceptions. The real issue is not Catholi- 
cism but the fate of Franco’s dictatorship. It is obviously 
in Britain’s interests that it should vanish. To overthrow it 
is essentially the task of the Spanish Republicans. But 
British influence can be used to strengthen the hands of 
General Franco’s opponents. Hitherto, it has been used 
to weaken them and to strengthen the hands of the 
present rulers. This should now cease. Constitutional 
and democratic groupings inside and outside Spain 
that work against the dictatorship should know that from 
now on they can count on whole-hearted British sympathy 
and British help. But this is not enough. There is at least 
one unsettled and strangely forgotten issue between Great 
Britain and Spain, The international status of Tangier was 
abolished by Spain at a time when Great Britain could not 
afford a conflict over it; and the Spanish action has not 
yet been reversed. What could be more natural and justified 
thah a British ultimatum to Madrid demanding the imme- 
diate restoration of the international status of Tangier? 
If General Franco refuses to accept the demand, sharper 
forms of pressure, such as economic sanctions and political 
warfare, would be justified, since, in this case, they would 
almost certainly achieve their purpose of destroying a 
regime which is already rotten. 


x * * 


Mr Hudson’s Economic Defeatism 


Mr Hudson’s speeches on agricultural policy show a 
remarkable alternation between home truths and_half- 
truths. In one speech he tells the farmers that they will 
have to increase their productive efficiency if they are to 
deserve a growing share in the home market. In the next 
speech he argues that because of the collapse of international 
trade, they will have to supply most of the market.in any 
event. It was the latter aspect that was uppermost in last - 
week’s speech, in which he maintained that “one of the 
difficulties facing agriculture today ” 

is the existence of many people . . . © whom it seems that 
there is an antithesis between our export industries and home 
food production. Such people argue that our export trade is 
vital to our livelihuod as a nation, and that if we wish to 
export we must be prepared in exchange to import all the 
food and saw materials that other countries wish to send to 
us in payment, 
This is indeed perversity—or ignorance, There is no virtue, 
in the long run, in the export trades, except in so far as 
they provide a means by which the country can get goods 
it cannot produce, or cannot produce so cheaply, at home. 
To argue that employment in the export trades is the reason 
why people prefzr cheap imported food to more expensive 
domestic food is to ignore everything that has happened in 
the past decade, both in nutrition policy and in employment 
policy. The argument for imported food is that it is cheaper 
and that British wage-earners can buy more of it with a 
given income. It should be one of the objects of public 
policy to see that this great advantage is not withheld from 
the nation if it can possibly be secured. It is true that our 
international economic affairs may be so badly bungled that 
the country may not be able to pay for all the imports it 
wants. But this is a contingency to be warded off, not one 
to be capitalised in advance—and made inevitable—by 
restrictions on food that is badly needed. A manufacturer 
whose factory has been damaged may reasonably fear that 
his custom has suffered in consequence. What should he 
do—work hard to regain his business, for which he has 
experience and natural aptitudes, or abandon the attempt 
before it is made and try to support himself by growing 
vegetables in his back garden? Mr Hudson, being an 
economic defeatist, would have Britain do the latter. 


+ ~ * 
Planning Now — 


From the Lords this week have come renewed demands 
that the Government should put the Town and Country 
Planning Bill into its proper context by outlin‘ng national 
policy for physical reconstruction. If, as Lord Simon ad- 
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mitted, this Bill is no more than a necessary first instal- 
ment, what and where are the other instalments? The 
immediate issue is that the Bill cannot, as the Government 
seems to imagine, stand indefinitely in isolation. Such as it 
is, it will have to be accepted. But Lord Simon’s vague and 
dilatory defence contained only one definite statement, that 
the Commons would debate the White Paper on the control 
of land use next session—or a good six months after its 
publication. There was no mention of any proposed legisla- 
tion. On the subject of compensation and betterment, he 
reiterated the importance and difficulty of securing agree- 
ment and, when pressed, defined agreement as a plan 
“which will command the support of the great mass of the 
country.” What the Government apparently refuses to realise 
is the degree to which the present opportunity for planning 
is fugitive. When the need for action is inescapable almost 
any solution is better than none. Even a costly plan of land 
compensation would cost the nation much Jess than the waste 
of resources which will take place if there is no plan ready 
when the first houses are built and the first roads laid. 


—Or Never ? 


Compensation and betterment is by no means the only 
problem that must be faced soon. Persons other than the 
Lords now suspect that necessary administrative changes 
could be made immediately without costing anyone a penny 
or upsetting any interests other than those that are supposed 
to be servants of the public. The Planning Bill assumes that 
there will be dispersal of population and industry from 
congested cities. The need for their dispersal is not merely 
the one accepted principle of modern town planning—it is 
common ground between all parties. The present local 
authorities cannot. themselves direct this movement. Yet 
recent Government pronouncements give the alarming im- 
pression that it is for the smaller authorities to prepare the 
plans, and that it will then be for the Minister of Town 
and Country Planning to piece together the bits of paper 
as best he can. In fact, it is obvious that nothing can be 
done without national direction and regional co-ordination 
—in that order. Without such machinery, how can the 
“blitzed” and “blighted” cities be supposed to know 
where to put their surplus industry and population, what 
open spaces to acquire, what road and housing schemes to 
start on? By all means, as the Government insists, let local 
considerations have full pay. But these problems are all 
regional to start with; ultimately they become national 
problems too. If the aim is merely to put patches on war- 
time scars, then purely local policies will of course suffice. 
Already it is stated that Plymouth’s council is considering 
reducing the scale and scope of its very fine plan, because 
the means to carry it out are lacking. In reply, Lord Woolton 
could only state that the Boundary Commission, which the 
Government hope eventually to set up, would give prior 
attention to the “blitzed” cities. But, apart from the fact 
that this is “jam tomorrow” again, it is not the sort of 
jam that is wanted. 


Chicago Conference 


The opening stages of the international conference on 
air transport have been covered more or less according to 
expectations. Full—and conflicting—statements of policy 
have come from British, American and Canadian delegates, 
but beyond that, little progress has been achieved save in 
the field of technical agreement, and in the discussions on 
international air routes in the transitional period. In spite of 
the strong bargaining position enjoyed by the United States 
delegation, the policy of free competition in internationa! 
air traffic advocated so disarmingly by Mr Berle seems un- 
likely to be accepted without modifications. Quite apart from 
the attitude of Great Britain, the Dominions and the Euro- 
pean powers such as France, Belgium and Holland, the 
agreement of the Latin American countries to the US plan 
has been seriously hindered by what the Mexican delegate 
denounced as the “ dictatorial” methods used by Mr Berle 
in seeking their support. Some correspondents have seemed 
perhaps unduly optimistic in their hopes of a compromise 
solution to the deadlock. The wide difference of opinion on 
the main question of whether or not the international air 
authority shall have power to allocate routes and frequen- 
cies of service, may yet prove too great. The conference 
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has less than two weeks to run; if it should adjourn 
without making substantial progress on this question, the 
effects of indecision will be a more severe disappointment to 
the British countries than to the Americans, since the British 
conception requires the positive act of empowering an inter- 
national authority, while the American wish for bilateral 
negotiations is much closer to the existing status quo. 
Whether things would actually work out as the Americans 
wish would depend on how much willingness they found 
in other countries to concede, in bilateral negotiation, the 
“freedom” the American airlines desire. It would also de- 
pend on the extent to which the British nations and the 
others who hold their views decided to share their cabotage 
rights and build up regulated joint services from which the 
Americans would have excluded themselves. The present 
position gives every nation the freedom to do what it likes. 
The Americans, for all their talk of freedom, want to limit 
other countries’ freedom to do what the Americans do not 
like. If they cannot get this, they may yet find the British 
plan the next best thing. 


Canadian Liberals in Trouble 


For more than five years Mr Mackenzie King has been 
giving one of the most perfect exhibitions of the party 
politician’s art ever seen. His problem has been to keep 
a heterogeneous party together in spite of an irreconcilable 
difference of opinion within it on the most important 
problem of the day. The Canadian Liberal Party draws 
support from all over the Dominion, and it therefore 
reflects within itself the majority view that, in time of 
total war, man-power should be conscribed for overseas 
service. But the particular advantage that the Liberal Party 
has over its rivals is that it normally commands the 
allegiance, in Federal politics, of the French Canadians of 
Quebec, and they are unalterably opposed to conscription. 
Mr Mackenzie King has hitherto, with great skill, driven 
this most unruly team. The shifts and devices to which 
he has had recourse have been extraordinary—but he has 
kept his party together. In deference to the majority, he 
has always said that conscription would be enforced if it 
became necessary; he has even enforced it for service 
within Canada—but overseas service is still voluntary. He 
held a plebiscite to give himself powers to conscribe for 
overseas service—and refrained from using the powers when 
he had them. The performance has been wonderful; but 
success is getting more difficult. Last week, Colonel 
Ralston, the Minister of National Defence, who recently 
returned from a visit to the Canadian Army in Italy and 
the Netherlands, resigned from the Cabinet, and it is 
understood (though not yet admitted) that the cause was 
his failure to persuade the Prime Minister that conscription 
was now at last necessary to replace the heavy losses of 
troops in action. But the Prime Méinister’s skill is not 
exhausted, for he has replaced Colonel Ralston by General 
McNaughton, the very popular commander, until a few 
months ago, of the Canadian Army in Europe, who has 
always been a firm advocate of the voluntary method. The 
General’s prestige is, for the moment, muffling the ex- 
plosion of protest provoked by the Colonel’s resignation. 
But it is rumoured that other resignations were threatened 
and may yet come. Even Mr Mackenzie King’s virtuosity 
may not save his Cabinet. Yet his political dilemma is 
exactly what it was before. The tide has been running so 
strongly against the Liberals in the Provincial elections 
and in Federal by-elections that their only hope of avoiding 
signal defeat is to hold their Quebec seats, and Quebec 
will not have conscription now or at any time, whatever 
may be the effect upon the Battle of Holland. He cannot 
yield, yet the pressure of the majority is becoming so great 
that he cannot not yield. He cannot even wait, since the 
General Election must come before next summer. The 
irresistible force is about to meet the immovable object— 
with Mr Mackenzie King in between. He will have to be 
very slippery to get out in time. 


* * 


The Persian Conflict 


The refusal of the Persian Government to accept the 
Russian demand for oil concessions in northern Persia has 
been followed by a violent war of nerves against the Saed 
Government. The Russians report that in the whole of 
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Persia, but especially in the northern provinces, mass 
demonstrations against the attitude of the Teheran Govern- 
ment have taken place. The “people’s anger” is said to 
have expressed itself in general strikes which ended in 
sanguinary clashes between the pro-Russian demonstrators 
and the Persian army and police. The Persians, on the 
other hand, complain that Russian army units stationed in 
Persia have given armed protection to demonstrations 
staged by the People’s Party at Teheran ; if this is true, 
it constitutes a flagrant act of interference in Persia’s in- 
ternal affairs and a breach of the promises given to Persia 
by the chiefs of the Allied Governments in the Teheran 
declaration. The Persian Government originally believed 
that the uncompromising attitude taken by M. Kavtaradze, 
the head of the Russian oil mission, would not be backed 
by the Government in Moscow. However, this hope has 
now been dispelled by the Persian Ambassador to Moscow 
who arrived in Teheran a few days ago. The view is taken 
in Moscow that whe Persians have violated the Treaty of 
1921 under which Persia undertook not to grant any con- 
cessions to foreigners in the former Russian sphere of 
influence in northern Persia, from which the Russians had 
voluntarily withdrawn. In spite of that obligation, the 
Persian Government, it is alleged, has already granted an 
oil concession in northern Persia to an American company. 
This allegation is not the only evidence of the distinctly 
anti-American twist that has now been given to the Russian 
polemic against Persia. Izvestia, discounting Saed’s argu- 
ment that he has acted in the interest of his country’s 
independence, has asked why American soldiers are present 
on Persian soil, though no agreement providing for this 
has been concluded between the USA and Persia. Russian 
propagandists are also recalling the Russo-British hostility 
in Persia that preceded the conclusion of the 1921 Treaty. 
There is every reason to fear that, in the absence of ener- 
getic action at the highest levels, the present crisis in 
Teheran may well widen into a political controversy of the 
first magnitude, not merely between Russia and Persia, but 
between the great Allied Powers themselves. It is already 
more than probable that Russia’s sudden refusal to attend 
the Chicago conference must be debited to this account. 
A Persian mission is expected to go to Moscow next week. 
But the Persian problem ought now to be frankly discussed 
between Moscow, London and Washington and not merely 
between Moscow and Teheran. 


* * * 


Russia and Switzerland 


The Russian Government’s ostentatious refusal to 
establish diplomatic relations with Switzerland, announced 
from Moscow last Saturday, was bad policy as well as bad 
psychology. The motive of the refusal was that the Swiss 
Federal Council, in its request for the establishment of 
diplomatic relations, passed over in silence the question 
of Switzerland’s “ anti-Soviet and pro-Fascist policy.” That 
Swiss policy until quite recently suffered from a strong anti- 
Soviet bias is quite true. It dated back to the years in which 
the problem of Czarist debts, renounced by the Soviets, 
was still an acute issue. But to accuse the Swiss of a pro- 
Fascist attitude is a grotesque distortion of the truth. 
Switzerland’s previous objections to relations with Russia 
sprang from what might be termed doctrinaire democratic 
motives, but not from Fascist sympathies, although the same 
motives did not, it is true, prevent the Swiss from main- 
taining diplomatic relations with their Nazi or Fascist neigh- 
bours. For ten years now the Russian issue has been in the 
centre of Swiss domestic policies. The Socialists and the Left 
Liberals had made the demand for diplomatic relations 
with Russia a plank in their electoral programmes. The late 
President Motta stubbornly resisted the pressure from the 
Left, and, until recently, so did his successor, M. Pilet-Gola. 
The decision to approach Russia was, therefore, a viccory 
for the Left opposition, and the Russian refusal may be a 
blow to them. What the Soviet Government demands from 
the Swiss is in effect a “confession of guilt,’ a gesture 
which Swiss democrats will probably find it difficult to per- 
form. Relations with Russia may, however, become a vital 
necessity for Switzerland in view of the extension of the 
Russian influence over parts of Europe with which Switzer- 
land has close commercial and cultural ties. 


* * * 


Merchant Navy Reinstatement 


_' Widespread publicity has recently been given to a case 
in which a merchant seaman was refused reinstatement 
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rights, and great resentment has been expressed in the 
Merchant Navy at the implication that it was not an 
armed force or that its members would be less well 
treated than those of the other Forces of the Crown. The 
Ministries of Labour and War Transport have therefore 
thought it advisable to issue a statement, which set out the 
position of merchant seamen and officers under the Re- 
instatement in Civil Employment Act, and affirms that 
there is full recognition that the services rendered by the 
Merchant Navy are as important and dangerous as those 
performed by serving men and women and Civil Defence 
workers. The position is actually quite clear. The Merchant 
Navy is a civilian service—and remained a civilian service 
at its own request ; its members work under conditions of 
employment and receive civilian rates of pay determined 
by their own industrial organisation, the National Maritime 
Board. There is no paraiilel with the Armed Forces or the 
Civil Defence Forces, whose members were called up under 
the National Service Acts and work under service con- 
ditions at service rates of pay, and whose jobs will neces- 
sarily terminate at the end of the war. The Reinstatement 
in Civil Employment Act is a limited measure and applies 
only to the Armed Forces and ‘the Civil Defence Forces. 
It is pointed out that 90 per cent of the men of the 
Merchant Navy are in it as their life’s work and do not 
intend to find shore jobs after the war. The 1o per cent 
who volunteered or were directed will be treated in exactly 
the same way as industrial conscripts, and have no legally 
enforceable rights to reclaim their civilian jobs—though 
there may be a moral obligation on employers to re-employ 
them. Technically, of course, the Ministries are quite right. 
But public opinion would be greatly concerned if any 
merchant seaman, who had risked life and limb to bring 
food and essential supplies to this country, were to be found 
at the head of an unemployment queue after the war. The 
answer to this, as to other reinstatement problems, is to 


reach a position where there will be plenty of jobs to go 
round. 
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: the war. They must be given full 
c support in developing British trade at 
home or in overseas markets. 


Changes due to war conditions call for 
a far-sighted policy concerning the 
financial aid they may need. This Bank, 
through its branch managers, will there- 
fore be prepared to consider enquiries 
from promising undertakings, whether 
old or new, conducted under good 
management. It will base its considera- 
tion of each proposal as much upon the 
prospective borrower’s integrity and busi- 
mess capacity as upon his material 
resources. 
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Trieste 


The Trieste controversy, familiar after the last war, has 
now been revived by Marshal Tito’s demand for the incor- 
poration of the city into Jugoslavia. In reply to this, public 
meetings have taken place in Italy, at which Italy’s exclu- 
sive right to Trieste has been re-stated. The arguments of 
both sides sound like a repetition of the polemical state- 
ments they made at the last Peace Conference. The Italians 
insist on the indubitably Italian character of the town, 
while the Jugoslavs point to the predominance of the 
Slavonic elements in the surrounding country. On purely 
ethnical grounds, it is hardly possible to arrive at a satis- 
factory settlement. Whoever has Trieste, one nationality is 
bound to have a grievance. In the first world war both 
claimants were in the Allied camp, which involved the 
Peace Conference in a delicate dilemma. That this time 
only one claimant is an ally—or at least started out as an 
ally—may add some weight to Marshal Tito’s demand. But 
this does not alter the fact that the constant raising of 
demands for frontier revisions—whether at the cost of Allied 
or of enemy countries—is the worst possible procedure that 
can be adopted in the preparation of a peace settlement. The 
desire of each state to “ redeem its territory to the last kilo- 
metre” must make confusion even worse confounded. It is, 
at any rate, a paradox that nationalist claims for frontier 
revisions should come from the leader of the Jugoslav Left. 


* * * 


After the Slovak Rising 


The Slovak rising, which started im the last days of 
August, has suffered a grievous setback. After two months 
of fighting, the insurgents have now been dislodged from 
Banska Bystrica, their last stronghold in Central Slovakia 
(Western Slovakia has been in German hands all the time). 
Like the rising in Warsaw, the struggle in Slovakia was not 
synchronised with the Russian operations. The insurgents, 
however, received Soviet help right from the beginning ; 
and the failure of the insurrection has not been followed 
by political recriminations. The Slovaks’ disappointment 
has been mitigated by the sure knowledge that their defeat 
is of short duration. The adjacent Subcarpathian Ruthenia 
has already been freed by General Petrov’s forces, and 
General Malinovsky’s army is approaching Slovakia from 
Transylvania. The political events that took place during the 
rising afferded a glimpse into the future of Slovakia’s rela- 
tions with Bohemia and Moravia. The authority thrown up 
by the movement was the Slovak National Council, which 
was evenly divided between two blocs: on the Right, the 
Democratic Bloc embracing all moderate, agrarian and 
Catholic groupings which had been opposed to Tiso’s quis- 
ling regime ; and on the Left, the Socialists and Commu- 
nists merged into a single party. The National Council for- 
mally recognised the authority of President Benes’ Govern- 
ment on the condition that it be thoroughly overhauled and 
its composition completely changed after the liberation of 
Czechoslovakia. But the Council refused to submit to the 
authority of the Governmental delegation, headed by M. 
Nemetz, which had been sent to Slovakia from London in 
order to take control of the administration in the freed areas. 
The Slovaks obviously wish to re-establish their union with 
the Czechs within the framework of a single state, but they 
are still opposed to the Czechs’ policy of centralisation. 
President Benes, if he is to achieve Czechoslovakian unity, 
may have to make far-reaching concessions to those who 
demand a federal Republic. 


* 


One Miners’ Union 


. The result of the ba'lot for the formation of the 
National Union of Mineworkers, which showed 430,630 
votes for the scheme and 39,464 against it, brings to an end 
a long history of negotiation and division between the 
unions in the various coal-producing districts. The result 
was a foregone conclusion. The principle of establishing a 
single union was accepted by the Mineworkers’ Federation 
at their conference in 1942, and the constitution of the new 
union was approved by a special delegate conference in 
Nottingham in August. Two surprising features of the 
ballot however were, first, the relatively small poll—230,000 
miners did not vote—and, secondly, the large favourable 
majority in the Nottinghamshire district, where opposition 
chad been expected, on the ground that the merger would 
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bring them down to the level of the poorer districts. The 
new union will have about 700,000 members ; it will elect 
a fu'l-time president and general secretary—the present 
Officials will continue in office for the time being; it will 
start with a fund of £500,000, raised from members’ capita- 
tion fees, and will collect contributions of 44d. a week from 
adult members and 2}d. from junior members. All questions 
of industrial policy, including strike action (which will only 
be taken if agreed on by a two-thirds majority on a national 
ballot), will be determined centrally ; the district associa- 
tions, to be known as area councils, will continue to deal 
with purely local negotiations and carry on their friendiy 
society activities. The miners’ decision is welcome; it is 
indeed overdue. The placing of wages, negotiation and 
arbitration machinery on a national basis had rendered com- 
pletety illogical the continued loose federal structure of the 
union. What is needed now is for the scheme to be trans- 
lated from paper into practice, by the speedy reorganisation 
of the union, for the miners’ leaders to show statesmanship 
and responsibility in speaking for their united membership, 
and for the rank and file of the miners to respect the 
authority of their new union. 


* 


Industrial Injuries 


The Government’s Industrial Injury Insurance scheme 
had a very mixed reception on Wednesday, the first day 
of the two-day debate in the House of Commons. The 
proposals, which Mr Morrison described as “a revolu- 
tionary advance” and a departure from the “ fundamentally 
Victorian conception” of the old scheme, were generally 
welcomed in principle, especially by Labour MI’s, many 
of whom have had first-hand experience of the defects of 
the existing system. Mr Quintin Hogg, however, criticised 
the whole basis of the new proposals. He objected to the 
linking of compensation with insurance, and he deplored 
the abandonment of the relation between compensation and 
earnings. The Labour Party—somewhat surprisingly, since 
this is in direct opposition to the evidence supplied by the 
Trades Union Congress to the Royal Comm:ssion on Work- 
men’s Compensation—does not criticise the scheme on 
these grounds. Mr Grenfell levelled his main criticism at 
the inadequacy of the proposed rates of benefit, and hela 
that workers should not be expected to contribute to the 
scheme unless the rates were improved. Sir William 
Beveridge, whose original proposals were on very different 
lines, welcomed the proposal to divorce compensation from 


‘earnings and to introduce a flat rate of benefit; but he 


joined with Labour MPs in criticising the suggested 
amounts of compensation and the departure from a sub- 
sistence basis. This criticism, which can equally well be 
applied to the whole insurance plan, is fundamental ; and 
unless the Government agrees to a revision of the proposed 
rates there is a danger that the opposition to the whole 
scheme may be formidable. Workmen’s compensation is, of 
course, only one side of the picture. Equally important, and 
equally urgent, as is shown from the Factory Inspector’s 
Report (described on page 649) is the need to prevent 
accidents in the first place, and later, to rehabilitate injured 
workmen, psychologically as well as physically, and to 
enable them to resume employment as rapidly as possible. 


* « * 


The New House of Commons 


The Select Committee on the rebuilding of the House 
of Commons has produced its report with commendable 
speed. The recommendations follow very closely the argu- 
ments put forward during the debate a year ago in favour 
of harmonious reconditioning rather than novel reconstruc- 
tion. Once the decision to limit rebuilding to the portion 
destroyed or damaged by enemy action had been taken, 
there could be no thought of departure from the late Gothic 
architecture of the rest of the Palace of Westminster. Any 
modernist experiment would be quite incongruous. Limita- 
tions of ground space restrict total accommodation to very 
modest proportions, but it is not for this reason that the 
Committee has decided against any increase in the number 
of seats available for members. The next House of Commons 
will have 640 members and seating accommodation for only 
437. It will preserve that atmosphere of intimacy 
which was so much valued in the old building. 
Sir Giles Gilbert, Scott’s plans make no _ concession 
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to the fashion for amphitheatrical legislative chambers re- 
cently adopted overseas. Structural economies will provide 
additional space for interviewing rooms, and for a con- 
siderable increase in the number of seats for “ strangers ” and 


» pressmen. The exterior will conform in design to adjoining 


courtyards, and will be constructed of selected Clipsham 
stone ; panelling and joinery will be of English oak. There 
will be no stained glass, and the over-elaborate enrichment 
of the old ceiling and walls will be replaced by ornament 
of simpler character. Dr Oscar Faber’s report on the heating 
and lighting of the Chamber makes proposals that should 
add greatly to the comfort and efficiency of members. The 
old’ system encouraged hotheads with cold feet; the new 
one is designed to reverse that tendency. 


* * * 


Air College 


A new departure in scientific education has been pro- 
posed by an inter-departmental committee, headed by Sir 
Roy Fedden, who for 24 years was chief engineer of 
the Bristol Aeroplane Co. The committee have recom- 
mended, and the Government accepted the principle, that 
an independent college of aeronautics should be founded 
to train the new leaders in British aviation. The college 
will be used by about 300 students of post-graduate 
standard, most of whom will be attending short refresher 
or specialist courses with about 100 students on two-year 
courses in the engineering, technical and scientific aspects 
of aeronautics. This scheme, which would begin at the 
RAF Station, Ab:ngdon, and would later move to its own 
buildings in another part of Berkshire, would cost about 
£34 million in the first five years, including capital outlay 
and on the assumption that the college would stay at Abing- 
don for two years. The Committee have recommended that 
most of the cost should be borne by the Exchequer, but 
clearly some fees should be paid to the college for students 
from the Services and for students sent from the aircraft 
industry. At the same time, there are strong reasons why 
students entering the college on their own initiative, after 
the long preliminary training of an engineering or scientific 
degree, should be encouraged by state bursaries or by very 
low nominal charges. The novelty of the proposal, however, 
lies chiefly in the fact that it will be affiliated to no existing 
university. Even if the difficulty of choice between rival 
claims is admitted, the wisdom of founding yet another 
centre of aeronautical research is open to question, since it 
is liable to complicate even further the problem of inte- 
grating scientific progress. The closest collaboration with 
industrial, military and university research will therefore be 
imperative if the taxpayers are to be sure that this com- 
paratively large outlay on higher education is going to 
be spent in the best possible way. 


« * 2 


Football Pools 


The proposal emanating from the Football Associa- 
tion that betting on match results by means of football 
pools—legally classed as “skilled selection”—should be 


prohibited has been given considerable publicity and has ~° 


already gained some support. The objection raised by the 
FA is based on the principle that a sport in which the 
returns to clubs and players are strictly limited by agree- 
ment should not be the source of large profits to outside 
individuals. The Football Association is right about the 
large profits. In spite of the fact that football pool pro- 
moters have agreed to limit profits to 5 per cent of total 
income, the 5 per cent is often calculated after commission 
and expenses have been deducted. With a pre-war turn- 
over of between £40 and £50 million a year, football pools 
still pay a considerable dividend. The wartime ban on 
posting coupons has not only saved manpower but has 
helped to cut down the turnover of the pools to something 
like £8 million a season. This figure will undoubtedly 
expand enormously when the war comes to an end and 
the ban is lifted. Any proposal to force prohibit‘on on an 
unwilling people, however, would invite disaster. On past 
exper‘ence, attempts to stamp out wasteful hab‘ts, whether 
of drink'ng or gambling, by prohibit'on are destined to fail. 
Such a policy wou'd serve only, as prohibition of street- 
betting has done, to bring the law into disrepute and to 
widen the gap between people and government. Efforts to 
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prohibit football pools in Sweden in the early 1930’s have 
already proved the uselessness of compulsion. The solution’ 
reached in that country was to limit football pool betting 
to a single government-licensed company, whose residual 
profits were used to develop all kinds of public facilities 
for sport and recreation. In this country, many would feel 
strongly opposed on moral grounds to the disguised par- 
ticipation of the state in a business which profits from 
human weakness. For this reason, a more practicable 
solution to the problem of controlling large profits made 
by private interests might be to put a heavy tax on football 
pools. Mr Churchill’s betting tax of 1927, aimed primarily 
at horse-race betting, was a sorry failure ; it realised barely 
£23 million out of an estimated £6 million annually, and 
was widely evaded before it was finally abandoned in 1929. 
But a tax on gambling which of necessity is conducted by 
post is another matter, and the Football Association would 
do well to consider whether it would not meet their objec- 
tions to the present system. 


* x * 


Planning Merseyside 


The physical reconstruction of the face of Britain 
should be regarded not merely as a difficult task for the 
experts and the authorities but as a challenge to the 
initiative and ingenuity of the ordinary citizen. Between the 
wars town-planning was hardly a subject for popular 
participation. The shape and size of a town, its growth or 
decline, its buildings and parks, its amenities and facilities, 
were factors beyond the control, and often beyond the 
interest, of the average resident. Side by side with the 
present opportunity has come a new public enthusiasm, 
which many voluntary societies are trying to put to practical 
use. Local authorities should certainly: give the amateur 
planner every encouragement. A good example of how to 
give practical direction to popular enthusiasm is provided 
by the competition for replanning Merseyside, recently 
organised by the Merseyside Civic Society and the Liver- 
pool Daily Post, and the public discussions which have 
developed from it. These revealed a widespread desire to 
protect Liverpool’s centre, to increase recreational facilities 
and open space, to co-ordinate the municipal transport 
systems, to widen roads and introduce ring-roads, and to 
reduce dirt and overcrowding. The public’s suggestions in- 
cluded the regional control of transport and public utilities, 
and the central control of Merseyside’s town-planning. The 
winning entry in the competition advocated the creation of 
a Merseyside County Council. In grasping the need for such 
administrative changes, the amateur often has advantages 
over the professional, and to pick the public’s brains can 
prove profitable as well as desirable. 


* * * 


Shorter Note 


London fire-guards are being reduced by half, or more 
than half in some cases. This new Order, announced by Mr 
Morrison last week, will reduce the gap between the 
London area and the rest of the country, where fire-guard 
duties have already been completely relaxed. The new Order 
will apply to all fire-guards paid and unpaid (i.e., receiving 
the flat rate of 3s. per night) but not to the street fire-parties 
who already sleep at home and turn out only when there is 
enemy activity in their neighbourhood. 
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Letters to 


The Coal Industry 


TO THE EDITOR OF THE ECONOMIST 


S1r,—In your issue dated October 28th, Mr Charles A. 
Lidbury expresses his considered opinion that “for psycho- 
logical reasons ” nationalisation of the mines is necessary. 

Mr. Lidbury’s view is apparently based on the alleged 
hereditary succession to control of the industry and on what 
he describes as “the fixed attitude” of successive genera- 
tions of those controlling the industry. I share,his dislike 
of the hereditary selection of those responsible for the 
management of industry (and warmly welcome your pres- 
sure for a more enlightened policy in the appointment of 
directors), but I suggest that it is misleading to contrast 
the coal industry with a “modern progressive business.” 
In the coal industry, as in other industries, there are pro- 
gressive undertakings dnd others ; it may be that the move- 
ment towards more suitable boards of directors has pro- 
gressed more slowly in the coal industry than in some 
others, but it would not be difficult to point to colliery com- 
panies which in efficient operation, development of re- 
search and provision of welfare facilities compare- favour- 
ably with undertakings in other industries. It would surely 
be a great mistake to nationalise a major industry by reason 
merely of an alleged weakness in the appointment of 
directors. 

In 1939, the British coal industry was free from control, 
except in regard to safety and selling prices. Since that 
date there have been the following extensions of control, 
which might (apart from the nation’s need for coal) have 
been expected to remove or reduce the “ psychological ” 
objections of mineworkers to working for private profit :— 


(a) The restriction of the profits of the industry to a 
fixed and moderate level. 

(b) The acquisition of minerals (and thus ccntrol over 
their development) by the Coal Commission. 

(c) The inauguration of a Ministry of Fuel and Power, 
with full powers to control ‘all colliery operations and 
with regional organisations dealing with production and 
labour problems at all collieries. 

(d) The installation of complete conciliation machinery. 

(e) The Essential Work Order and the National Arbi- 
tration and Conditions of Employment Order, closely 
controlling conditions of employment and restricting the 
powers of employers. 


(f) The appointment of Pit Production Committees, 
with direct access to officials of the Ministry of Fuel and 
Power. 


It is clear that whatever the position may have been in 
1939, it is no longer true that those employed in the in- 
dustry are unable to have their grievances redressed or are 
justified in feeling a sense of frustration or thinking that 
their efforts are for the benefit of private individuals. 
Moreover, wages have increased by approximately 
100 per cent. The latest average wage quoted by the 


Minister for the industry is £6 per week ; as this includes - 


all the lower-paid surface workers and youths, it is clear 
that the wages of adults working underground are now at 
least high enough to compensate for the disadvantages of 
underground work. 

What is the result of these changes? A falling output, 
heavy absenteeism, strikes, go-slow campaigns, non-co- 
operation and refusals to refer disputes to the conciliation 
machinery ; possibly even more serious are the vicious 
attacks on conditions in the pits, which inevitably hamper 
the recruitment of boys and youths which is vitally neces- 
sary, however the control of the industry may be vested. 
It is probably true that large numbers of miners are not 
directly involved in these unfortunate events, but the fact 
remains that the recalcitrant minority enforces its will. 

Does this history support the view that nationalisation 
would yield the desired results? The miner does not ask 
for nationalisation in the community’s interests ; he asks 
for it as the road to higher wages for less effort. It becomes 
more and more likely that if nationalisation of the mines 
does occur, the miners will be extremely disappointed 
with the results, and troubles within the industry are 
likely to be more serious than any now being experienced. 
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the Editor 


I make no pretence that the management of the British 


coal industry has not justified criticism in the past or that 
there is not urgent need to press for a forward and 
enlightened policy. Furthermore, I accept the test of the 
community’s interest as the deciding factor in determining 
the methods of organisation of the industry. It would, 
however, be fatal to remove the competitive incentive from 
an industry on which so many other industries are depen- 
dent.—Yours faithfully, 


COLLIERY DIRECTOR 


The French Currency 
TO THE EDITOR OF THE ECONOMIST 


S1r,—Your Note, “ No Deflation, No Devaluation,” which 
appeared in your October 28th issue, quotes me as the 
author of statements which I did not make. As a matter of 
fact, the statements which I actually did make not only 
differ as far as their text is concerned, but they have also 
quite different implications. 

Although I was aware that the acoustics of the Grand 
Amphithéatre de la Sorbonne, where I delivered my lecture, 
were not perfect, I would never have thought that they 
were so imperfect as to mislead your informant into the 
“ quotations ” which you published. I am the last to object 
to being criticised for something I said, but I certainly 
object to being criticised for something I did not say. 

First, you have quoted me as saying that France’s malady 
was due rather to the contraction in production than to the 
inflation of the currency. I did not make such a statement. 
Moreover, I would disagree with such a statement. I stated 
specifically : 

It is difficult to assess to what extent prices express the over- 
supply of currency and to what extent they express the tem- 
porary lack of goods. 

Secondly, you have quoted me as saying that the_prin- 
cipal remedy should be “ gradually to restore the wealth- 
producing machinery.” I did not make such a statement. 
I said: 

Inflation is a terrible malady which may be cured by an 
appropriate treatment, by a combination of far-reaching 
measures, political, economic and financial. 

Thirdly, as regards the rate of exchange the various 
quotations of your informant constitute neither a literal 
translation nor a correct interpretation of what I said. Tthe 
general philosophy of my opinion on the subject is ex- 
pressed in part in the following sentences of my exposé : 


The exchange rate of a currency does not express the com- 
parison with its former value, but with the present value of 
other currencies.—Francs have been issued in order to pro- 
duce goods which were delivered to the Germans, but pounds 
and dollars have been issued in order to produce goods which 
were hurled at the Germans. From a moral and a military 
standpoint, the difference is no doubt considerable ; from a 
monetary standpoint, it is not, except in so far as the future 
French productive capacity has been more affected than the 
future British and American productive capacity. 

Fourthly, you have quoted me as expressing opposition to 
“any over-hasty measures of deflation.” The wording which 
I use in French was: “ déflation brutale,” which has the 
meaning of “violent deflation,” quite different from the 
meaning of “over-hasty.” The opposition, which I expressed 
very clearly in my exposé, was not directed against imme- 
diate action, but against too drastic an action. 

Fifthly, you referred to me as an official apologist. I 
have no doubt that those who know me personally would 
readily vouch for the fact that I have never expressed an 
‘Opinion other than my own and personal one. When I 
stated at the beginning of the lecture: “If I was an official 
spokesman, I cou'd not express myself freely and my exposé 
would perhaps lose in interest what it would gain, at least 
I suppose, in authority,” I was stating a pure fact and not 
using common phraseology. The text of my lecture was 
known to no one prior to its delivery—Yours faithfully, 

Paris ANDRE ISTEL 


{Our comment was based on an agency report, as pub- 
lished in the press. M. Istel’s letter underlines the necessity 
for a speedy removal of the restrictions on travel and com- 
munication between London and Paris, if misunderstandings 
such as this are not to arise.—EDITOR.] 
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“AMERICAN SURVEY 





Ins and Outs 


A significant feature of the Congressional elections has 
been the rejection of some of the more prominent of the 
former Isolationists. Senator Nye in North Dakota, Senator 
Danaher in Connecticut, Representative Hamilton Fish in 
New York and Representative Stephen Day in Illinois have 
gone down to a defeat so marked that it is likely to prove 
a deterrent to other politicians, The election results leave 
no doubt of the public’s resolve to have done with Isolation 
and Isolationists. The victories of Mr Roosevelt and 
Senator Scott Lucas in Illinois attest the failure of even 
the powerful Chicago Tribune. in the traditional citadel of 
the creed. The reproach of Isolationism was sufficient to 
defeat Senator J. J. Davis in Pennsylvania, whose tenacity 
in holding to office through the decades was proverbial. 
Senator Taft has retained his seat in Ohio. More widely 
welcomed was the return of Senator Wagner (New York), 
author of the Labour Relations Act and a pioneer in social 
insurance legislation. The vigour of the new fecling for 
international co-operation which is abroad in the Far West 
was demonstrated by the success of Mr Wayne Morse 
(Representative), who succeeds the bitter obscurantist, Mr 
Holman, as Senator from Oregon. Mr Morse had the dis- 
tinction of being one of the few Republicans to be backed 
by the CIO. A gifted young Democrat, Representative 
Fullbright, whose Resolution has already made his name 
famous, comes to the Senate from Arkansas. In Connecticut 
the combined efforts of the Democrats and of the Political 
Action Committee failed to defeat Mrs. Clare Luce, who 
beat her woman opponent by 3,300 votes, although the State 
went overwhelmingly Democratic. 


* * * 


Lend-Lease : The Second Phase 


A dispatch by Mr Arthur Krock, of the New York 
Times, has put the most prejudicial interpretation possible 
on Lord Keynes’ negotiations for an extension of Lend- 
Lease during the Japanese war. According to Mr Krock, 
who is the first to lift the veil of official secrecy, Mr Churchill 
proposed to Mr Roosevelt at Quebec that Britain should 
receive $6.5 billion of Lend-Lease, of which $3.5 billion 
was to be of a non-military nature, and “open for re-sale in 
her export trade.” The latter figure has already been re- 
duced, Mr Krock reports, to $2.5 billion. Mr Krock goes 
on to suggest that Mr Roosevelt’s sympathetic reception of 
this proposal may have misled the British, and points out 


that as the unexpended Lend-Lease appropriation at this ° 


time is only $5 billion, of which most is already earmarked, 
Congress would have to appropriate fresh money. to finance 
this second phase of Lend-Lease, as well as approve the 
temoval of the ban on Lend-Lease goods entering into 
British exports. The mischievous effect of this dispatch lies, 
not so much in the premature estimate of the amounts in- 
volved, but in the completely false suggestion that Britain 
hopes to re-establish its export trade by the direct re-sale 
of American Lend-Lease goods. A large part of the non- 
military section of Lend-Lease consists of food and 
petroleum, of which there will be a severe shortage in this 
country, and which will be needed here if the war against 
Japan is to be effectively prosecuted. And of the rest, there 


is no question of the direct re-sale of American goods in 


the form in which they are received. It is a question of 
whether British goods must be withheld from export, as at 
present, because a small part of their value consists of raw 
materials that have been obtained under Lend-Lease—a very 
different thing from the meaning that will be attached to 
“open for re-sale” by the readers of Mr Krock’s column. 
Indeed, the present ban goes still further. It not only requires 
that American materials should not be present even in the 
smallest quantities in British exports, but forbids the export 
of wholly British products similar to those received under 
Lend-Lease ; and puts the revival of the export trade at an 
intolerable disadvantage. The creation of a new basis for the 
second phase of Lend-Lease obviously will have to secure 


the sanction of Congress. Under the most favourable circum- 
stances this might have been difficult to secure. Prejudg- 
ment of the issues involved, on the basis of this malicious 
report, will fortify the belief that the United States is being 
asked to conduct an “international WPA.” It is fortunate, at 
least, that Mr Krock’s revelations came too late to make 
Lend-Lease the subject of campaign misrepresentations. 


* * * 


The Republican Future 


The Republican Party has suffered its fourth Presi- 
dential defeat in sixteen years. Neither Mr Hoover, Mr 
Landon, Mr Willkie, nor Governor Dewey proved capable 
of leading the party to victory over Mr Roosevelt. This is 
not a record calculated to maintain the zeal of the party’s 
workers or the confidence of its backers. The Presidency is 
the great prize in the electoral system, not only for the 
patronage it dispenses, but for its decisive effect on local 
politics and national policy. To be out in the wilderness for 
sixteen years is a new experience for the Republicans. It 
should prove sobering. Some of the responsibility will be 
laid at the door of the defeated candidate. Governor Dewey 
was never very popular with the party machine; he was 
“drafted” because he convinced the bosses that he could 
win the election, not because he had endeared himself to 
the party. But, just as it would be a mistake for the Repub- 
licans to delude themselves into believing that their mis- 
fortunes are merely the result of an unlucky choice of 
candidates, and an unluckier choice of opponent, it would 
be wrong for outsiders to underrate the vitality of the Party. 
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It is a useful corrective to recall that after Al Smith’s disas- 
trous defeat in 1928, the immiment dissolution of the Demo- 
cratic party was prematurely predicted. The Republican 
party is not dead ; but if it is to survive it may need a 
blood transfusion. This was Mr Willkie’s great thesis in the 
year before his death. In the last two decades the Republi- 
can party has become a petrified forest ; the trees are impos- 
ing, but there is no sap in them. It has failed to keep pace 
with the transformation of the subject-matter of public 
affairs which has been Mr Roosevelt’s most significant 
domestic achievement. Had Mr Willkie lived, it cannot be 
doubted that he would have initiated a new crusade to cut 
away the dead wood and make the party a living force. 
Without Mr Willkie to drive home the moral, even this 
bitter lesson may go unheeded. But it is too soon to be sure 
that worthy followers df Mr Willkie will not be forthcoming, 
or that they will not attain a more decisive place in the 
party’s counsels. 


x 


The Ghost of Zinoviev 


Izvestia chose the closing week of the election campaign 
to announce joyfully that Mr Roosevelt’s return was secure 
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and that Mr Dewcy’s chances were negligible. Displaying 
an enviable freedom, not only of opinion, but with the facts, 
it included the Herald Tribune as one of Mr Roosevelt’s 
supporters ; denounced elements in the Republican party as 
not only Fascist, but pro-German ; and concluded by the 
sensational suggestion that to retrieve their waning fortunes 
the Republicans would stage a fake attempt upon the life 
of their own candidate, which was to be ascribed to the 
Communists and submerge President Roosevelt at the polls. 
American politics are notoriously heated, but they are sel- 
dom carried to such lengths. This lively account makes 
British reserve on the subject look a trifle old-maidish. 
Distance, apparently, lends an immunity to the anxieties 
felt in this country. British comment has been meticulously 
pruned, from first to last, to avoid the slightest grounds for 
any charge that the right of Americans to choose their own 
President was being influenced. The Izvestia writer, who 
predicted another Zinoviev letter, or Reichstag fire, seems 
not to-have realised that, had the article appeared sooner, 
it might have been used against the President with fatal 
effect ; or that had Governor Dewey been elected, Russian- 
American relations might have been strained by the sus- 
picion that Moscow had less than perfect confidence in the 
new Administration. 


THE WORLD OVERSEAS 


—_ and Newfoundland 


(From Our Ottawa Correspondent) 


October 26th 

To acquisition of Canada of rights for ninety-nine years 

to control and operate Goose Bay airport in Labrador 
for defence purposes may be the beginning of a new pattern 
of relations between Canada and Newfoundland. These 
relations have suffered from years of neglect, marked in 
modern times mainly by the dispute over the boundary of 
Labrador which the Privy Council arbitrated in 1927. The 
Labrador air-base lease is a new point of departure for 
Canadian policy, for it means that Canada has assumed long- 
range obligations for the defence of Newfoundland territory. 
In bringing Newfoundland and the Coast of Labrador into 
the scheme of Canadian defence, a pattern which has de- 
veloped during the war will become permanent. It is a long 
way, though less than forty years in time, from the dis- 
charge by British forces of responsibilities of defence in 
Canada to the present position in which defence obligations 
in Newfoundland territory are assumed by Canada. 

Goose Bay airport is, of course, an important air base 
on the great circle route for aircraft across the North 
Atlantic. Canada’s lease does not cover commercial use of 
the base. Civil aviation rights will be determined. later, 
under a clause of the agreement which stated: 

The development of the a‘r base being primarily for 
defence, the air base and its facilities shall not during the 
wir be used for civil cr for commercial operations (except 
where such operations are related to the war effort). The 
question of its use or their use for civil and commercial 
operations after the war, and all matters incidental thereto, 
will form the subj ct o* discussicn between the Governments 
of Canada, the United Kingdom, and Newfoundland, and 
this d‘scussion will take place not later than twelve months 
after the war. 

Newfoundland and its Labrador territory assumed new 
strateg'c importance in the Battle of the Atlantic after 
the fall of France. Canadian troops were dispatched imme- 
diately to Newfoundland, where the great Gander Bay 
airport served as a stopping point for aircraft flying to 
the Un‘ted Kingdom and as a base for ocean patrols. The 
United States secured three bases in Newfoundland in the 
1940 transfer of over-age destroyers. The new Canada- 
United States joint permanent defence board assumed the 
planning of defence over the whole reg’on. Newfoundland 
troops were amalgamated with Canadian troops. Canada 
built installations, including two air bases, of which Goose 


Bay airport in Labrador cost $25 million. The Goose Bay 
project was started in September, 1941, but only now has 
a formal agreement covering its uses for defence been 
arranged. One point worth noting is that Canada dealt 
with the Newfoundland Commission, the temporary suc- 
cessor to autonomous government, while the United States 
leases in Newfoundland were secured from the British 
Government. 


Implications regarding the future of Newfoundland and 
Labrador have recently come under study by a wider 
audience than ever before. The Peace of Paris of 1763, 
which dealt with the settlement of British North America 
after the conquest of French Canada, recognised Labrador 
as part of Newfoundland. The motive, as it appears from 
the record, was to eliminate French competition in the 
fisheries in Labrador waters, based on Newfoundland. 


* Captain Thomas Graves had the Coast of Labrador added 


to his governorship of Newfoundland, through the issue 
to him of a new royal commission. French Canadian interest 
in salmon and seal fisheries in the Gulf of St. Lawrence 
as far as the Strait of Belle Isle formed the basis of Quebec 
claims to Labrador, and the territory was returned to 
Quebec in 1773. The following year, the Quebec Act of 
1774 recognised the Quebec claim to Labrador. But, under 
Quebec, the whale and cod fisheries of the Atlantic coastal 
water of Labrador suffered neglect, and Newfoundland’s 
case for a return of Labrador was recognised in the New- 
foundland Act of 1809. 


The boundary of Labrador had never been clarified, 
and in 1927 Canada and Newfoundland joined in request- 
ing the Privy Council to define it. There was consterna- 
tion in the Canadian House of Commons when the Privy 
Council decision was announced, and defined the Coast 


‘ of Labrador as “the watershed of rivers falling into the 


sea on that shore.” Instead of a narrow coastl’ne including 
a few miles used by cod fishermen to dry their catch, the 
territory took in 110,000 square miles, including 60,000 
square miles of timberland and the Hamilton River water- 
shed. The late Right Hon. Ernest Lapointe, Minister of 
Justice, warned the Canadian Parliament that since 
Canada had agreed to accept arbitration, the boundary 
was settled. 

One suggestion advanced was that Canada should pur- 
chase Labrador. In 1869, Newfoundland had rejected 2 
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proposal to enter the Canadian Confederation. Since then, 
the question of Newfoundland joining Canada has not 
been ra.sed seriously. In July, 1943, Mr Mackenzie King 
said : 


If the people of Newfoundland should ever decide that 
they wish to enter the Canadian federation and should make 
that decision clear beyond all possibility of misunderstand- 
ing, Canada would give most sympathetic consideration to 
the proposal. 


There the matter stands. Newfoundland obtained repre- 
sentative government in 1832 and lost it in 1838, regained 
it in 1842 and lost it in 1933. Culturally and economically, 
Newfoundland has moved slowly towards the Canadian 
orbit. The territory is part of the Canadian banking system, 
and Canadian currency is legal tender there. Canadian 
educational standards exist there and the United Church of 
Canada includes Newfoundland within its organisation. 
Public opinion both in Canada and Newfoundland regard- 
ing union is difficult to gauge as a yardstick of future 
prospects. Official opinion in Ottawa tends to regard the 
question as something which Newfoundland should raise ; 
Newfoundland opinion is believed to hold many reserva- 
tions about joining Canada. Meanwhile, the 99-year lease 
of Goose Bay airport involves long-range defence co-opera- 
tion which may in the course of time foster public opinion 
for union. But until then the main concern between Ottawa 
and St. John’s will be friendly co-operation. 


Spain Without the Axis 


THE liberation of France has stopped Spain’s trade with 
Germany, but it has also ended, at least temporarily, 
Switzerland’s trade with Spain as well as the transit trade 
of Swiss exports through Spanish ports. Spanish minerals 
such as wolfram, iron pyrites, copper and mercury, which 
played an important part in Germany’s supplies, are of no 
great importance when compared with the large output of 
these minerals in the allied countries. If all foreign trade 
between the United Nations and Spain were stopped, it 
would hardly affect the supply position of the United States 
and Great Britain. Spain, however, would feel the loss of 
imports, unless the Latin American countries increased 
their exports. Even after allowance has been made for the 
general smallness of international trade in wartime, Spain’s 
foreign trade has been extremely small; and the most 
important branches of Spain’s industry depend on foreign 
imports of coal, coke, oil, cotton, machinery and capital 
equipment. If there are no wheat imports, the country’s 
nutritional standards, which recovered slightly in 1943, 
would again decline. 

Wartime difficulties in foreign trade relations had caused 

the Franco regime to adopt a policy of self-sufficiency 
which involved greater changes than the same policy in 
Germany or Italy. Once the regime had decided on a 
policy of self-sufficiency, the main problem was whether 
it could be achieved by bringing agricultural production up 
to modern standards, or whether a thorough industrialisation 
had first to be attempted to enable agriculture to be supplied 
with modern machinery. Restrictions on foreign trade have 
more or less forced a solution to this problem, and Spanish 
industrial and agricultural policy has, in the main, been 
dictated by the need to replace lost or banned imports. 
’ Under the Falange administration far-reaching plans have 
been made, but the actual results of the plans have been 
small. Even to-day, production in agriculture and industry 
as a whole is behind the pre-civil war output. The 1944 
wheat harvest, although larger than in 1943, and thereby 
allowing an increase in the bread ration to 5.3 ounces a day, 
was only three-quarters of the ten-year average before 
met. Bread and fodder cereaJs are at least 1,000,000 tons 
short. 

As has been the experience of other countries, the policy 
of agricultural and industrial self-sufficiency made con- 
tinually conflicting claims on natural resources and on the 
available labour force. In Spain, everything depends upon 
an increase in coal product’on, which actually reached a 
total of 10.8 million tons in 1943, against a peak production 
of 7.3 million tons in 1935. Of this total, 1.2 million tons 
are brown coal. In spite of large iron ore resources, the 
output of pig iron and steel is siill far below the peak pro- 
duction of 1929. It is the shortage of coke and the inability 
to renew blast furnaces and steel p!ants which have pre- 
vented an increase in production. Yet, under these condi- 
tions, the authorities actually planned to produce synthetic 
oil, which was to reach by 1947 an annual output of some 
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300,000 tons, or 37 per cent of the total pre-war consumption 
of oil. Part of this synthetic oil is to be produced from shale 
and part from lignite. There are large resources of shale 
and lignite in Spain, but the available labour force is already 
fully employed in mining lignite for use as solid fuel. The 
manufacture of synthetic oil demands, of course, consider- 
able electric power, and the plan includes, therefore, the 
construction of electric power stations, which are also to 
supply plants for the production of fertilisers. At the same 
time, another plan has been published for the eléctrification 
of more than 4,000 kilometres, or 30 per cent, of the entire 
railway system, which means that when other plans have 
been allowed for, the present annual generation of 4,500 
million kwh. would have to be increased go at least some 
20,000 million kwh. No doubt German interests were in- 
strumental in these plans. The technical equipment and the 
leading engineers for these vast projects would have to have 
been supplied by Germany. 

Only where supplies of raw materials were restored to 
pre-war figures was any industrial recovery not:ceable. This 
happened in the textile industry. During 1943, imports of 
cotton reached four-fifths of pre-war imports, and wool 
supplies were sufficient from home resources. The sheep 
population, with 23 million heads, is actually the second 
largest in Europe, but the wool is inferior and it was 
reported that there had been negotiations with Australia for 
the import of high-quality Australian wool. 

It is clear that the changing war situation has affected 
many industrial and agricultural plans, but it is equally 
clear that the regime is intent on continuing all the different 
and conflicting projects after the war. During recent years 
a considerable number of new industrial companies have 
sprung up. The total number of registered companies in- 
creased from 1,539 in 1940 to 2,709 in 1942. During 1943 
there was a reduction to 2,004, although the total capital 
fell only from 2,245 million pesetas in 1942 to 2,190 million 
in 1943. This reflects industrial concentration enforced 
by the “Institute of National Industries.” It has become a 
familiar process for the companies concerned in leading 
industries to agree on a policy of co-ordinating their activi- 
ties, ostensibly in the national interest. This reflects the 
growing control of the state over private enterprise, which 
in certain instances has retained only nominal control. 

Under these conditions labour has lost even its nominal 
freedom of movement, and it is now the normal procedure 
for the Labour Minister, in collaboration with the army and 
the compulsory syndicates, to direct large bodies of workers 
into certain industries. A short time ago, orders were issued 
for the coal mining industry to be supplied with another 
5,000 workers. This method no doubt contributes much to 
the low efficiency of workers under the Falange regime. 

Conflicting industrial and agricultural programmes, and 
particularly the continued decline of agriculture, have led 
to the flight of peasants and agricultural workers from the 
land. Attempts to stop this were unsuccessful, and it was 
finally acknowledged to be necessary because of the large 
industrialisation programme. The production estimates, 
which are certainly no underestimates, show that in general 
the productivity of labour must have declined. Continued 
political opposition to ihe regime may be one cause 
and undernourishment another, but the spread of bureau- 
cracy certainly plays an important part in the fall in 
productivity. 
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Growing state control of industry and agriculture have 
made it necessary for incentives to be provided in the 
form of production premiums. The low productivity and 
general backwardness which are characteristic of industry 
is making it difficult for the regime to equip the armed 
forces. Purely civilian planning seems to have interfered 
with the production of war material, and General Franco 
himself some time ago decreed the creation of a “ High 
Council” for the armament industries, which is not unlike 


Russia 


] o 9 : e 
Stalin's Review 
ARSHAL STALIN’S speech on the anniversary of the 
Russian Revolution was in part a routine review of 
military and political situation. Its chief interest lay not 
in his. account of the military operations, but in some politi- 
cal statements and understatements, as well as in some 
significant omissions. Politically, the most striking passage 
was that in which the Russian leader described Japan as an 
“ aggressive nation.” He did this en passant, when speaking 
about the “ historical law ” according to which the freedom- 
loving nations are usually less prepared for waging war than 
the aggressor nations. This passage of Marshal Stalin’s 
speech was in striking contrast to the studied neutrality 
of his very few previous utterances on Japan. It tallied well 
with references that had appeared in the Russian press to the 
“sacred Russian soil of Port Arthur,” conquered by Japan 
forty years ago. It would probably be incorrect to draw 
from this any sensational deductions about Russia’s imminent 
entry into the war against Japan. But one conclusion can 
safely be made: Russia has switched over from absolute 
neutrality in the Pacific conflict to an attitude of what may 

be called moral co-belligerency. 

The Russian public must have taken Marshal Stalin’s 
reference to Japan as a sure sign that the Alliance is spread- 
ing into new fields. He did his best to bring home to his 
listeners the fact that the Alliance is not only widening, but 
also gaining in stability: 
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the economic general staff under Goering in Germany. 
The chief of the General Staff of the armed forces has been 
appointed president, and the most important members are 
the president of the “Institute of National Industries ” 
and representatives of the army, navy and air force and 
industrial experts. This seems to indicate that since this 
spring General Franco thought it necessary to subordinate 
all industrial activities to military necessities in preparation 
for the expected change in the military situation. 


at War 


The alliance of our country, Great Britain and the 
USA is based not on accidental, ephemeral motives, but 
on vitally important lasting interests. 


His words that “the Alliance will stand up to the test of 
the concluding stage of the war ” can be read as a cautious 
rider. The Russian public, which is accustomed to read 
between the lines of the leader’s speeches, may well wonder 
what lies beyond “the concluding stage of the war.” Here 
Marshal Stalin refrained from outlining far-reaching pro- 
jects. He emphasised the importance of the Dumbarton 
Oaks schemes, and the need for the new international or- 
ganisation to be equipped with full powers to prevent aggres- 
sion. But he made no fetish of international machinery: 


The activities of this international organisation . . . will 
be effective if the Great Powers which have borne the brunt 
of the war against Germany continue to act in the spirit 
of unanimity and concord. They will not be effective if this 
indispensable condition is violated. 


The Next War 


Marshal Stalin defined the task of the new international 
organisation in a way which some people will regard as too 
narrow. It is “to avert a new aggression on the part of 
Germany, or at least to stifle it at the very outset.” The 
present war aim of the Allies is thus presented as the chief, 
if not the sole, bond that is to keep them together in peace. 
The positive tasks of economic and political reconstruction 
have been left out. Throughout the whole speech this war 
cast its shadow ahead to cover the whole period of the peace 
right up to the beginning of the next war. “Germany will 
be disarmed economically, militarily and politically ”—the 
phrase reflects the Russian view on the right sequence of 
the various aspects of Germany’s disarmament. But expecta- 
tions that Germany, now rendered harmless, will not recover 
its power “after twenty or thirty years,” were described 
as “naive.” The new international organisation should then 
be used in order to stifle a new German aggression “ at the 
outset,” that is, in order to make the future war as short 
and as little destructive as possible. The recurrence of war 
cannot be avoided, but wars can be replaced by lightning 
and not very costly punitive expeditions. This seems to be 
the main theme of Stalin’s argument. 

In domestic affairs the outstanding fact, duly celebrated 
by victory salvos in all the great cities of the Soviet Union, 
is that the whole of Soviet territory, including the lands 
acquired between 1939 and 1941, has now been cleared of 
the enemy. The purely defensive phase of the war is thus 
over. In connection with this, Marshal Stalin fed the Russian 
people’s self-confidence when he termed the Soviet Union 
“the main opponent of Germany” in the battlefield, and 
supported this by comparing the 75 German divisions 
pinned down by the Allies in the west with the 200 German 
divisions pinned down by the Soviet armies. The Russian 
victories, he went on, were not only the triumph of Russian 
arms, but also the triumph of the Soviet economic and social 
system. Russia, he asserted, had surpassed Germany in 
economic strength, thanks to the stimulus given by the 
Revolution. This was the only context in which anniversary 
reminiscences mingled with present policies. 

The most conspicuous omission in the speech was any 
description of the political situation in the liberated 
countries of Europe. Traditionally, when he spoke as the 
leader of the party, Stalin used to preface his speeches with 
surveys of the international political scene, and especially 
with reviews of the labour movements of the world. In his 
latest speech, however, he did not refer to these matters at 
all. He said nothing about the situation in countries where 
the Red Army had entered, though this entry has caused a 
political earthquake throughout the Balkans. It could almost 
be said that Mr Churchill’s phrase—the war is becoming 
less ideological—might have been the text of Marshal 
Stalin’s anniversary speech. 
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T= first part of the French Government’s plan of attack 
on the problem of redundant purchasing power was 
announced last week-end. It abjures such compulsory 
measures as those of the Belgian monetary plan, and relies 
on the voluntary co-operation of the people. The plan takes 
the form of an issue of 3 per cent National Loan, for which 
the lists opened last Monday. The terms of the issue are 
approximately in adjustment with open market valuation of 
French Government credit. The 3 per cent perpetual Rentes 
have recently been quoted at about 103 on the Paris bourse. 
No limit has been fixed for the new loan, but it has been 
authoritatively hinted that at least 100,000 million francs 
must be subscribed if it is to succeed in its purpose. That 
purpose has been variously defined. The official communique 
announcing the issue suggests that the loan is intended, not 
to meet the revenue requirements of the Government, but 
to absorb Bank of France notes. The French Minister of 
Finance, M. Leperq, appears to have placed a somewhat 
different interpretation on the issue. He is reported to have 
described it as “necessary to meet war expenses as well 
as urgent needs for social and economic reconstruction,” 
adding that “ it will also help in absorbing a large quantity 
of bank notes issued during the occupation.” The two state- 
ments are not irreconcilable. The present exchequer position 
of the French Government is said to be favourable owing 
mainly to the response since the liberation to issues of 
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Treasury bonds. It follows that the receipt of anything like 
the suggested amount of 100,000 million francs from the 
new joan would have an immediate effect in deflating the 
currency, since it would enable the Government. to repay 
advances from the Bank of France, and cancel notes to the 
equivalent amount. On the other hand, it is difficult to 
believe that the fiscal machine in France is at presént in a 
position to provide a revenue equal to the existing and, 
even more, the prospective outgoings of the Government. 
It is possible, therefore, that the immediate deflationary 
impact of the new loan may be followed by gradual re- 
expansion as subsequent deficits have to be financed by 
inflationary borrowing, .and that after some delay, the pro- 
ceeds of the new issue may in part be utilised in the way 
M. Leperq suggested. 

The important aspect of the operation is its indication 
that the French Government have—no doubt for. compelling 
reasons—set their face against compulsory measures of cur- 
rency contraction. They are steering a course which the 
Dutch Government had already charted—on paper: that of 
appealing to the patriotism and good sense of the people 
“for the liberation of the national finances.” Compulsory 
powers remain in reserve, and the official statement issued 
over the week-end threatened that “if the notes to be re- 
absorbed are not forthcoming for the new loan, other 
measures, less to the taste of note-hoarders, may be taken.” 
Nor does the loan do away with the need for some operation 
for the conversion of notes. Large quantities of the old notes 
were taken away by the Germans, and by the active collabo- 
rators who fled with their masters, and these are finding their 
way to the free market in Switzerland. For this reason alone 
the French Government.may be compelled to suspend the 
legal tender attributes of the notes in their present form, 
and either require their conversion into a new issue or, at 
least, their stamping with some distinctive mark of the new 


- French authority. Measures taken for this purpose, how- 


ever, need not, as in Belgium, be accompanied by a tem- 
porary and partial blocking of the existing currency, though 
as in Belgium they might well provide a useful item in the 
data that will be required by the French Government in 
its plans for assessing and taxing war profits. 

The effectiveness of this funding operation depends upon 
the magnitude of the task to be performed. How much 
currency and other liquid purchasing power is it necessary 
to absorb? The object is to ensure for the French franc 
a purchasing power corresponding to-the recently fixed 
exchange rates of 50 francs to the dollar and 200 francs 
to the pound. In order to assess the prospects of achiev- 
ing this adjustment, allowance must be made, therefore, 
not merely for the inflation of ‘currency and credit and 
the rise in prices that has occurred in France, but for the 
comparable changes in the countries with which the ex- 
change has been linked. Allowance should also be made for 
the fact that during the immediate pre-war period the 
French franc was appreciably undervalued at the exchange 
rate of 176 to the £, at which it had been stabilised follow- 
ing the Reynaud devaluation ; a figure of about 150 would 
probably have been nearer the economic parity. In other 
words, the rate of 200 francs to the £ now fixed should allow 
for a 33} per cent deterioration in the French currency and 
price position relatively to that in Great Britain. 

After the last war, these questions were discussed 
arithmetically, by the comparison of index numbers of 
prices and wages. In present circumstances, such calcula- 
tions can be of only quite minor assistance, partly because 
accurate data are lacking, partly because they tend to ignore 
the great variety of circumstances that can, and do, so 
frequently alter cases. For what little they are worth, how- 
ever, the comparison can be made on the bas’s of two sets 
of data that are available—the trends in the note 
circulation and in the level of wage rates. Since the end 
of 1938 the Bank of France circulation has been multiplied 
by about six; it has r’sen from 109,000 million francs to 
something over 600000 million francs, and bank deposits 
have increased from 33,578 million francs to 106,930 million 
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(February, 1944), that is, about threefold. Over the same 
period the Bank of England circulation has risen from £504 
million to £1,171 million, ie, by about 23 times, and 
British bank deposits from £2,553 million to £3,897 million, 
or. about 50 per cent. The total of currency and bank 
deposits has risen about fivefold in France and by two- 
thirds in England. These comparisons would suggest that 
the withdrawal of 100,000 million francs will not be enough 
to achieve statistical equilibrium between the experiences of 
the two countries. It has been estimated that of the present 
Bank of France circulation: of 600,000 million francs, some 
200,000 million francs are hoarded. At least the whole of this 
margin of 200,000 million would have to be absorbed by the 
new loan, and other parallel measures in order to give 
France a currency circulation not greatly out of alignment 
with the external value given to the franc. That is twice the 
figure which the present loan is expected to yield. Nor does 
this rough comparison take account of the fact that the mone- 
tary circulation in France to-day has to serve a much smaller 
fraction of the volume of trade transacted in 1938 than is 
the case in Great Britain. In other words, even the with- 
drawal of 200,000 million francs from circulation would, on 
the available evidence, leave a considerable margin of re- 
dundant currency in circulation and, therefore, a per- 
sistent pressure on prices and stimulus to black market 
activities. 

The wages equation appears to be much more reassuring. 
During the German occupation of France the general level 
of wages had been kept controlled at about 43 per cent above 
the end of 1938 figure. One of the first steps of the new 
French Government was to allow a general 40 per cent 
increase in wages as an essential adjustment to the rise in 
the cost of living. The present index of wages would, there- 
fore, appear to be exactly double the end of 1938 figure. 
‘This compares with a figure of 145 for Great Britain. Allow- 
ing for the undervaluation of the franc in 1938, and for the 
subsequent depreciation in its exchange value, the French 
wages index should stand at around 190 in order to keep 
pace with the rise in the British figure. The difference 
between that and the actual figure of about 200 is not such 
as to cause concern; though here, again, it should be 
pointed out that wage rates are not necessarily a guide to 
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comparative weekly wage payments in the two countries ; 
thus weekly earnings, as distinct from rates of wages, have 
risen by. about 80 per cent in this country since 1938. 

These quantitative comparisons cannat be driven too far. 
Even on the most mechanical versions of the Quantity 
Theory, the volume of money is not the only factor in the 
equation, and if the hoarded money can be relied upon to 
stay hoarded, then there would be no point in insisting on 
exact ratios. It is the volume of expenditure relatively to the 
goods available that matters, and that is more likely to be 
determined by the level of incomes than by the volume of 
money. Nevertheless, even the most sophisticated adherent 
of the new economics would not deny the danger that lurks 
in an excessive currency, and the comparisons of wage and 
price levels are instructive if they are used only to determine 
the rough order of magnitude of the excess. 

In any case, the aim of the funding operation is not to 
bring about a final adjustment between the franc and the 
pound and the dollar. It is the more modest one of draining 
off some of the excess of purchasing power in the hands of 
the public. The attempt to handle the problem by voluntary 
means is commendable, but it would seem likely, on the 
basis of the information available, that more drastic handling 
than the Government are as yet prepared to give it will be 
needed. If the methods of voluntary co-operation are to be 
adhered to, the Liberation Loan should only be the first 
instalment of a note funding scheme. The second part of 
such a scheme should be a drastic measure of retrospective 
taxation of war profits. The third chapter of the plan for 
monetary rehabilitation, and by far the most agreeable to all 
concerned, must be the re-expansion in economic activity, 
and in the volume of consumer goods that must underpin 
the value of the currency. Owing to disrupted communica- 
tions, dearth of raw materials and damage to factories, this 
third chapter will inevitably prove a long and difficult one. 
lt is because of the magnitude of the task to be accomplished 
in restoring the volume of French production that the most 
sympathetic observer must take leave to doubt whether the 
voluntary plan launched by the French Government for 
funding the redundant part of the note issue will by itself 
be found adequate. It can—and is no doubt intended to be— 
only a beginning. 
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The Funds Advance 


The decision to offer a 13 per cent short instead of 
24 per cent medium loan has been, in part at least, respon- 
sible for a revival of interest in the gilt-edged market and 
for a very material improvement in turnover. There is also 
a substantial rise in prices of longs and a declining tendency 
in most ef the shorter 2} per cent National War Bonds. 
The reason for this is a last-minute decision to sell in order 
to increase holdings of the 1952-54 series, for which the tap 
closed on Monday. Now that this supply is cut off for the 
time beng, a recovery in medium-dated bonds may be ex- 
pected, and, about the end of the year, a seasonal fall in 
. long-dated and irredeemable stocks. The improvement in the 
Funds has spread outwards into debentures, but, so far, 
preference shares have been scarcely affected. Meanwhile, 
the recovery in industrial equities has continued. The figures 
of The Actuaries’ Investment Index, of which a selection 
is given on page 652, shows that a substantial part of 
September’s fa'l was made good during last month. Since 
October 31st the figure of The Financial News shows a 
further appreciation of over 3 of one per cent. This means 
that both prices and yields are, for this small selection of 
market leaders, back to end-August levels, but still some 
4 per cent below the peak. The Actuaries’ figures, for a 
much larger selection and made up only once a month, 
show a net fall from the July peak of some 2.6 per cent to 
end October. Present indications are that the rise will 
continue. 
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Rush for War Bonds 


The last-minute rush for National War Bonds before 
the tap was turned off last Monday broke all records in 
the history of subscriptions to the Government’s tap issues. 
In the week which ended last Tuesday the amount sub- 
scribed to the tap issues other than savings certificates was 
£126,417,199. Of th’s record total, £119,272,239 was sub- 
scribed to National War Bonds 1952-54. Not the least 


interesting aspect of this extraordinary acceleration in the 
subscriptions to Government loans was its impact on the 
credit position. The authorities had prepared for a rush of 
this kind by keeping floating debt borrowing down to small 
dimensions. Last week the net borrowing from the banks 
and the discount market was kept down to £12 million, and 
this week the figure was £15 million, namely a £5,000,000 
excess of Treasury Deposit Receipt payments over maturities 
and the now customary £10 million excess of Treasury 
bill payments. The banks offset their own and their cus- 
tomers’ subscriptions for National War Bonds by encashing 
TDR’s prior to their maturity. The disturbance of the last 
minute rush for National War Bonds was not, however, so 
simply segregated as to allow the pre-encashment of TDR’s 
to achieve the whole, or even the bulk of the balancing 
operation. The funds required for subscriptions to the 
bonds were to a large extent mobilised by sales of slightly 
shorter dated Government securities in the market. The 
gilt edged jobbers probably found themselves carrying 
abnormal positions at the end of last week and the beginning 
of this; corroboration of this is provided by the keenness 
of the demand for loans from the Stock Exchange this 
week. The authorities have also neutralised the disturbance 
of subscriptions to National War Bonds on the credit situa- 
tion by open market operations which appear to have taken 
the form of purchases of bills from clearing banks. By 
recourse to all these devices the exceptional turnover of 
money during the past week, though reflected in persistent 
demand for credit, has never led to stringency, and has not 
called for direct assistance from the authorities to the dis- 


count market. 
* * * 


Machine or Handmade Goods 


The report of Sir Frank Platt’s Textile Mission to the 
United States has not merely revealed a gap'ng disvarity 
between the productivity of the cotton industries of Great 
Britain and Amer’ca. It stands as a challenge to the tradi- 
tional conception of many British industries engaged in the 
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production of consumers’ goods that lend themselves to 
mass-production—that is, the concentration on specialities. 
The production of specialities, by definition, means produc- 
tion on a small scale; they offer little scope for mechani- 
sation. Industrialists in the United States have successfully 
pursued the opposite policy of adopting large-scale, highly 
mechanised production methods wherever these could be 
applied. The enormous productive capacity of the United 
States is based on the machine rather than on the hand ; 
the fruits of this policy have been a standard of living far 
above the British. It has brought the modern amenities, 
such as motor-cars, refrigerators and the rest, within the 
means of the lowest income groups. As the reaction to the 
Platt report in Lancashire has shown, the traditional British 
conception still exists. It is advocated by many more 
strongly than ever on the grounds that specialities whose 
costs embod¥ a high proportion of skill—that is of labour 
—will stand a better chance on the export markets after 
the war than standardised articles embodying a high pro- 
portion of overheads. If the reward of skill by hand were 
as high as the reward offered by the machine, the argu- 
ment would be valid. But in many products this is the ex- 
ception rather than the rule. In any case, the argument in 
favour of specialities, as often stated, quite overlooks the fact 
that mechanised production in bulk demands a high degree 
of skill in the manufacture of machines and in the organi- 
sation of production, from the management down to the 
foremen. The export of skill, which is certainly desirable, 
does not necessarily mean the export of specialities. If the 
production process were viewed as a whole, instead of at 
the finishing-end, it would be seen that skill plays a vital 
parr in American industries based on mass-producticn. In 
a sense, the criticism that British industries making con- 
sumers’ goods cater only for the rich and the middle- 
classes is justified. With their conventional methceds they 
will not bring the range of modern amenities—now accepted 
as a matter of course in the United States—within the reach 
of the lower income groups in this country for many years. 
Where the convention has been broken, as in men’s suits 
and in women’s dresses, the results have been highly suc- 
cessful. The sooner it is broken in other industries, the 
sooner the public will be able to enjoy good homes, furni- 
ture, motor-cars and the rest. This does not mean that 
there will be no further room for the more expensive 
specialities. On the contrary, there are still many industries 
in which the reward of skill by hand matches the reward 
of the machine. 


*« * x 


Argentine Exchange Concessions 


The Argentine Government has modified its hostility 
to the British investor. Indeed, to have persisted much longer 
in a policy as arbitrarily severe as the Red Queen’s, in which 
“ off with their heads ” was the rule for British capital and 
earnings alike, would have ended all rational investment 
relations between the two countries. The British investors’ 
chief interest is in the Argentine railways, towards vthich 
two concessions have now been announced. Last week it 
was stated that the railways may continue to charge the 
existing higher tariffs to the end of 1946 and may add a 
further 10 per cent on freights. But this does little more 
than keep pace with increased operating costs, although to 
accomplish even this may seem surprising. Much more im- 
portant are the exchange concessions, rumoured on Monday 
and now officially confirmed after a short bout of market 
scepticism. The special rate for financial remittances to this 
country is reduced from 16.15 pesos to 14.15 pesos to the 
£, and the rate for the railways’ purchase of urgent stores 
and necessities from this country is reduced from 15 to 14 
pesos to the £. The change in the former rate is of great 
importance to investors, since its level determines the extent 
to which any earnings do in fact reach them. Previously 
it was highly unfavourable. The change means quite 
simply that the net profits received by London offices will 
be increased by about an eighth, so that there can hardly 
fail to be some gain to debenture and preference stock- 
holders. The change in the rate for purchase of stores is 
much smaller, and this rate has, in any case, only a limited 
application to total purchases. Whether these concessions 
represent a genuine change of heart or merely a move of 
political expediency remains to be seen. The exchange im- 
provement is carefully stated to be “temporary.” Further, 
no noticeable improvement can yet be seen in the treatment 
accorded to the railways’ capital assets, on whose satisfactory 
condition earnings must ultimately depend. There have been 
rumours of a reduction in the railways’ liability for making 
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up wage retentions, concerning which the position remains 
obscure. But it must be remembered that the overwhelming 
and continuous rise in wage rates and the cost of materials, 
which has outpaced the permitted increase of railway 
charges, has prevented proper provision for the mainten- 
ance and depreciation of track and rolling stock, let alone 
their much-needed modernisation and expansion. The 
Argentine Government is in a position to revise any limited 
concessions it makes wjienever expediency dictates; and 
past experience has not shown it unwilling to be wantonly 
capricious. So that for the time being the British investor 
would be well advised to regard the Argentine market as 
showing no more than an amber light. 


* * * 


The New Drachma 


A new Greek currency is due to make its appearance 
at the end of this week. This is not too soon if the urgency 
of the situation is to be measured by the state of collapse 
of the old currency ; but it may be too soon if the essential 
pre-requisite of a stable currency, namely, an adequate stock 
of commodities on which the currency can be spent, is to 
be satisfied. The Greek authorities in facing this dilemma 
have probably been pushed into action which might appear 
premature on the second count, partly by she advice of the 
British Treasury experts now in Athens, partly by an even 
more urgent consideration, the virtual annihilation of the old 
currency. To tide over the short “currencyless” inter- 
regnum the Greek authorities have this week decided to 
make available supplies of gold sovereigns provided by the 
British Government from its Middle East reserves. These 
coins were being sold this week through the Bank of 
Greece at the rate of 20 trillion (twelve noughts) drachmas 
to the sovereign. The British Military Authority pounds 
which have in the past three weeks provided the only 
other stable element in the circulation have changed hands 
at about°six trillion drachmas this week, or about double 
the rate quoted last week. The new currency will be put 
into circulation in exchange for holdings of old drachma 
notes at the rate of 50,000 million old drachma to one new. 
The new drachma will be fully secured by gold and foreign 
exchange and will be given a rate of 600 to the pound. 


* * * 


Banks and Politics in Australia 


Banking and currency provide one of the more inflam- 
mable topics of Australian political life. It has recently 
generated a good deal of heat again as a result of a pamphlet 
advocating the complete control of the banking system by 
the Federal Government circulated by the Minister for 
Home Security, Mr Lazzarini. Mr Lazzarini, who is also 
Minister assisting the Commonwealth Treasurer, attacked 
the private banks, which he accused of being guilty, at least 
technically, of “counterfeit coinage.” This pamphlet has in 
its turn been attacked by Mr Menzies, the leader of the 
opposition, who said that the Prime Minister, Mr Curtin, 
must accept responsibility for the “clotted nonsense ” pub- 
lished by Mr Lazzarini on banking policy. The furore 
caused by Mr Lazzarini’s pamphlet has been sufficient to 
extract from the Commonwealth Government a statement 
that the banking legislation which the Government plans 
to introduce next year will not be based on the ideas set 
out in this publication. No’ hint of the likely character of 
this legislation has yet been given, but it may be assumed 
that it will conform to a well established trend—that of 
extending the functions of the Government controlled 
Commonwealth Bank at the expense of the privately-owned 
trading banks. Some perpetuation of the control over pro‘its 
of the trading banks by the compulsory special deposit 
system is also likely to figure in the new legislation. The 
preliminary skirmishing on the proposals has already become 
apparent within the Commonwealth Bank itself as may be 
seen from the fact that the Government are not re-electing 
one of the industrial directors, Sir Clive McPherson. 


* * * 


Rouble and Lei 


The Roumanian Minister for Finance and the Central 
Bank of Roumania announced on November 2nd, on the 
Bucharest radio, that all holders of roubles and Soviet lei 
were ordered to offer these notes to specified banks for 
exchange into ordinary Roumanian lei. The exchange rate 
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is lei 100 for one rouble and lei 5 for one Soviet lei ; and 
the time limit for the exchange was fixed at December 1, 
1944. This is the first statement on the fact that roubles, 
together with a special occupation currency, the Sovier 
lei, have been in circulation in occupied Roumania. During 
this war all armies of occupation have brought with them 
their special currency, and all exchange rates have had to 
be fixed arbitrarily because of the absence of free markets 
and free exchanges. Over-valuation of the currency of the 
occupying Power has been the rule, and the rate of ex- 
change fixed by Russia in Roumania is no exception. Un- 
fortunately, there is no possibility of estimating the approxi- 
mate external value of the rouble or the lei. Yet even an 
arbitrarily fixed rate of exchange must have been based 
on some measure of the value of the currencies to be ex- 
changed. Shortly before the war the quotation of Russian 
roubles and of Roumanian lei on the London exchange 
market or the Berlin Bourse worked out at one rouble, 
roughly equal to lei 26.6. Since the beginning of the war 
Roumanian prices have increased on an average at least 
four times, but nothing is known about the price develop- 
ment in Russia. In 1940 one litre of fresh milk at a state 
co-operative shop in Russia was sold at roubles 2.10. At that 
time one litre of milk in Bucharest was lei 10. In 1944 
the official milk price in Bucharest had increased to lei 60, 
but the effective price was probably around lei 80. Prices 
in Russia—that is to say, the official prices, not the prices 
of the “free market ”—increased only slightly. The Russian 
soldier purchasing milk in Bucharest with roubles would 
be able to buy with roubles 2.10, equivalent to one litre of 
milk in a Russian town, at least 23 litres of milk in 
Bucharest. Naturally, this example cannot be generalised, 
especially as it is based on official prices in Russia. A con- 
siderable over-valuation of the rouble in Roumania in 
terms of the lei is obvious. The influence on the price and 
monetary situation in Roumania depends on the magni- 
tude of Russian purchases. From August, 1939, to Sep- 
tember, 1944, notes in circulation had increased almost 
five times, and with the inevitable disruption of the admini- 
stration Roumania’s currency seems well on its way to 
total inflation. 
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Redundancy in War Factories 


The demonstration outside the House of Commons of 
workers discharged by a group of aircraft factories in the 
London area serves to emplaasise the need for speed on the 
part of the Government in the formulation of its plans for 
industrial reconversion. The promised statement on the re- 
allocation of manpower between civilian employments is 
still delayed. Mr Tomlinson, Joint Parliamentary Secretary 
to the Ministry of Labour, stated in the House of Commons 
on Tuesday that about 1,800 workers would become avail- 
able within the next two months from the main factory of 
the aircraft group, and that many more would be available 
at a later date ; no difficulty was expected in absorbing them 
in the London area. This factory is not an isolated case, 
and reports of curtailment of war production in the Mid- 
lands and elsewhere have been increasing. It was for this 
reason that Mr Bevin, at the week-end, gave an assurance 
that spells of unemployment, due to temporary dislocation, 
would be of short duration. He counselled patience and 
appealed to the workers not to get mixed up in political 
demonstrations but to take their troubles to their trade 
unions. With the best will in the world, however, trade 
unions cannot cope with the problems of labour surplus to 
war production, which are a national and governmental 
responsibility. Nationally there is still an overall shortage 
of labour, and workers will be needed both for continued 
war production and for peace-time industries. The Govern- 
ment’s intention, it seems, is to stagger the releases of 
labour as it becomes available through programme changes . 
and cuts, to re-open concentrated factories and start on 
civilian production, and to call up men of military age for 
the armed forces. It is true that in this process of changing- 
over, there are bound to be temporary dislocations. What 
matters is that the period of dislocation should be as short 
as possible. The Government can assist by enabling firms 
to start on peacetime projects. 

* + a 


Winter Coal 


The Ministry of Fuel’s decision to introduce a priority 
distribution scheme for consumers who are finding excep- 
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tional difficulty in obtaining their winter coal should help to 
alleviate some of the hardship which might otherwise be 
experienced this winter. Those who will benefit under the 
scheme are householders who buy their coal in small quanti- 
ties from roundsmen, and who have little storage space in 
their homes, and those whose homes have been damaged by 
flying-bombs. Consumers who normally buy their coal in 
small quantities by order will be divided into three classes 
of priority according to the amounts of coal they received 
between May Ist and September 30th. The amounts for each 
priority class in the southern and northern districts are as 
follows :— 


| Priority 1 | Priority 2 | Priority 3 





Eastern, South Eastern, Southern, South 
Over 
1 ton 


Less than 
10 cwts. 


10 cwts. to 
1 ton 


Midland, North Midland, Northern, 
North Western, North Eastern, Scot- 
land, Wales Over 

25 cwts. 


15 cwts. to 
25 cwts. 


Less than 
15 cwts. 





Occupiers of bomb-damaged premises who are not already 
in the first priority group will receive one degree higher 
priority than that to which they would normally be entitled. 
The scheme comes into force on December Ist, and will be 
on a voluntary and not a statutory basis. Its success, there- 
fore, depends on the co-operation of consumers and mer- 
chants. It will perhaps be in country districts that the test 
of the fairness of distribution will come. The scheme should 
not be taken as a signal that the stock position is any easier 
or the coal position any less serious than it has been. On 
the contrary, with falling output and rising demand—especi- 
ally from SHAEF for high-grade locomotive coal—there is 
grave danger of a serious domestic coal shortage this winter. 
The shortage of alternative fuels, such as coke and anthracite, 
owing to increasing military requirements, the needs of high 
priority industry in this country and rising consumer demand, 
will make additional pressure for house coal, and before the 
winter is over, there may have to be drastic inroads into 
stocks. No doubt Major Lloyd George will continue to make 
his appeals for more production and economy among con- 
sumers, in order to bridge the gap between production and 
consumption. An unknown factor is the weather ; it proved 
an ally to the Minister during the last two years, but it may 
not always be on his side. 


* * * 


Temporary Plywood House? 


The Portal house goes into production next January. 
There are, however, other types of prefabricated dwellings 
to contribute to the production of temporary houses, which 
it is expected will reach a peak of 2,000 to 2,500 a week. A 
few firms—including, among others, Tarran—are to make 
houses in materials other than steel, but using the same 
equipment and plan as the Portal house. The Ministry of 
Works has recently had submitted to it by a firm which has 
been engaged in aircraft manufacture a house made entirely 
from plywood. The walls resemble a sandwich, the outer 
layers being of Canadian birch plywood which are bonded to 
an insulating core of waste wood and paper, with a special 
synthetic resin. This composite material has strength and 
durability, and is, in fact, similar to that used for deck- 
houses on motor torpedo-boats. The house differs from the 
other temporary types in that it needs no frame. On the 
site a concrete and wood foundation is all that is needed, 
and a total of a thousand man-hours goes to produce and 
erect it. The factory at which it has been made can turn 
out a hundred units a week. Every encouragement should 
be given to firms which are prepared to assist in the pro- 
vision of temporary homes, but the decision on which types 
should be put into production must rest with the Govern- 
ment. Since production is 1o start before the end of the 
war, the materials used will be subject to control. It is 
essential that there should be no conflict with war require- 
ments. For this reason the latest design, laudable though it 
is, may not be suitable for immediate adoption, since birch 
plywood comes from Canada, and shipping space may not 
be available to bring it. Again, it is obviously more 
economical that temporary houses should be completely 
standardised, and if the same rent is to be charged for 
them, they should all be of the same quality. The estimated 
cost of the plywood Louse, at £600, is about the same as 
that of the Portal house. If the Portal fittings are substituted 
for those at present incorporated in it, and if the difficulty 
of importing materials can be overcome, it might be possible 
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to incorporate the plywood house in the temporary housing 


scheme. 
x < x 


What is a Director ; 


The question which forms the title of this note is 
inspired by certain resolutions which the board ot Dorman, 


‘Long and Co. have just submitted to their shareholders. 


Wishing to improve the status and widen the experience of 
certain members of the staff, the directors propose to 
appoint them special directors of the company. They 
accordingly invite the shareholders to amend the Articles 
of Association so as to make this possible. It may come as 
a surprise to some that the Companies Act, while it lays 
down certain duties and powers of directors, attempts 
nothing which can be described as a definition of the 
directorial function. So far as that is covered at all, it comes 
under Table A, as amended by the Articles of the com- 
pany. So a director may be just what the proprietors decide. 
These new directors are to have few of the powers or 
duties which are normally associated with the office. They 
will not be expected to have any share qualification, they 
are appointed by the board and their appointment will not 
require ratification by the shareholders. They hold their 
office entirely at the pleasure of the ordinary directors, who 
decide their remuneration. Further, they are not to be 
entitled to receive notice of or to attend or vote at any 
board meeting except at the express invitation of the ordi- 
nary directors. It may be questioned whether it is 
worth going to the expense of changing the Articles to invest 
the members of the staff in question with such minor privi- 
leges instead of merely inviting them to attend meetings 
as and when it was thought they had a contribution to 
make or which were likely to widen their experience. 
By and large, the plan does little to give the executive an 
increased sense of responsibility towards the shareholders. 


* * * 


*¢ Chartered’? Small Holders 


The board of the British South Africa Company has 
taken a very unusual step in putting forward a scheme 
designed to eliminate all very small holdings of its shares. 
These shares are of 15s. nominal value, and they have 
recently received dividends of 8} per cent, less tax. It is 
suggested that on holdings of less than 20 shares it is 
scarcely worth the trouble of cashing the dividend warrant. 
They have therefore arranged with the Rhodesia Railways 
Trust that it shall offer 27s. 6d. per share in cash for all 
holdings of less than 20 shares, this being the middle price 
for the shares immediately before the offer was published. 
This is a matter which the small holder must decide for 
himself, and there is, of course, no element of compulsion. 
At the same time, it is open to doubt whether an attempt 
to eliminate the small holder is desirable. No figures exist 
to show the average holding of shares throughout British 
industry, but it is certain that a very large number of hold- 
ings yield less than 12s. 6d. net per annum. Further, in 
view of the known: desire of industrial managements for 
equity finance and of the need to interest more and more 
people in the conduct and results of British industry, any- 
thing which tends to discourage small holdings is to be 


deprecated. 
* * * 


Gaumont-British and Better Films 


The profits of the Gaumont-British group for the year 
ended March 31, 1944, show a slight fall of about 2 per 
cent to £23 million, operating costs having slightly out- 
stripped increased takings. The ordinary dividend of 6 per 
cent, again paid by the parent company, is covered by earn- 
ings of 6.9, against 7.2 per cent; but these earnings are 
reached after deducting the sum retained by subsidiaries, 
which this year is up by £16,000. This increase is con- 
sidered prudent in view of the non-recurring nature of 
taxation benefits brought in and the calls on subs'diaries 
for debenture repayment. It is also stated that the pro- 
vision for EPT, whose bas's of calculation has not yet been 


agreed with the authorities, should prove conservative. Cer-' 


tainly, a conservative policy on the part of the board is 
more than justified in view of the excess of current liabilities 
over liquid assets and the high amount of loan and deben- 
ture stock outstanding. The accounts for the last three 
years are analysed in some detail on page 651. The chair- 
man, Mr Rank, gives a favourable report of the activities 
of the two manufacturing subsidiaries, now engaged on 
essential work, Cinema-Television, Ltd. and British 
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Acoustic Films. But his most interesting remarks con- 
cern the quality of British films. This, he maintains, is 
steadily improving and he gives high praise to three of 
his company’s productions—in defiance, incidentally, of the 
views of some leading critics. Certainly box-office results 


—which in all three cases were excellent—are the obvious . 


criterion for the film industry to follow. But are present 
takings a fair guide to post-war conditions, when more 
competing attractions to the cinema will become avail- 
able? Again, Mr Rank mentions the high export possibilities 
of British films, but the only current success claimed was 
in the home market. That Gaumont-British should realise 
the need for improving British films is much to the good. 
But perhaps a self-laudatory attitude is better kept in 
storage until the company’s productions have won peace- 
time applause, and have proved their worth with overseas 
exhibitors and audiences. 
x x *« 


Bicycles after the War 

Like so many other trades the bicycle and motor 
cycle industry has submitted a report on reconversion 
problems to the Board of Trade. Inevitably a substantial 
proportion of this industry has been harnessed to the 
munitions programme, though a few firms have continued 
to produce bicycles and motor cycles. Provided labour and 
materia!s are available, manufacturers of bicycles will be 
able to reconvert their factories quickly and expect, if 
need be, to raise their output to an annual rate of 6,000,000 
units within twelve months from the cessation of hostili- 
ties. (A unit includes both comp‘ete machines and parts.) 
Reconversion will take somewhat longer in the motor cycle 
section of the industry ; it depends on skilled labour to a 
higher degree than the bicycle section; it will have to 
overcome the difficulties created by the restrictions on design 
and development since the outbreak of war. Nevertheless, 


PRODUCTION AND EXPORTS IN 1937. 


Numbers. Exports. 
Production. Total. Empire. 
Bicycles ...... 1,850,000* 692.500 138,600 
Motor cycles... 77;700* 15,800 9,500 
* Estimated. 


the report suggests that the industry might be able to step 
up production to an annual rate of 500,000 units. It is 
estimated that about half the existing machinery of the 
bicycle and motor cycle industry will require to be over- 
hauled ; but it has not been possible to give an indication 
of its needs in respect of “ remodelling or modernising 
existing plant.” The industry has high hopes of the future 
of its export trade. The accumulated demand—especially 
‘for bicycles—must be substantial, and it is suggested that 
UNRRA might need large quantities of bicycles as one 
means of overcoming inadequate transport facilities in 
liberated countries. Moreover, competition from other ex- 
porting countries may be less than before the war, when 
Germany and Japan were large suppliers of bicyc!es, and 
Germany and—to a lesser extent—Italy of motor cycles. 
It is recognised that the industry will have to face keen 
competition from local bicycle assemblers in the Dominions 
and India. But the bicycle and motor cycle industry should 
have no difficulty in reaching the prescribed export target, 
that is to increase exports by 50 per cent in volume on the 


pre-war level. 
* * * 


No, Thank You 
The report of the British Cycle and Motor Cycle Manu- 
facturers and Traders Union has caused alarm in India. 
In commenting upon it Mr R. D. Birla, chairman of Hind 
Cycles, Ltd., pointed out that his firm and other Indian 
cycle manufacturers had prepared a post-war programme for 
the manufacture of 500,000 cycles to meet “fully” the 
requirements of India. He reminded the Board of Trade 
and British manufacturers of the repeated assurances given 
by the Secretary of State for India that it was the settled 
Policy of the British Government to allow Indian industries 
to develop to their full capacity. Finally, he expressed the 
hope that British manufacturers would not resort to 
“uneconomic and unfair” competition. It would indeed be 
very wrong if British industry set out to prevent the indus- 
tialisation of India. But there is no trace of any such 
suggestion in the report of the bicycle manufacturers. They 
merely stress the difficulties they would have in exporting 
to the Dominions and India if these countries were to 
bolster up” local manufacture with import duties, Mr 
Birla wants to keep them out of India altogether. If this is 
to be the aim of industrialists in India, how can Great 
Britain be expected to pay its war debt to that country? 
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Safety in Industry 


The 1943 Report of the Chief Inspector of Factories 
contains an encourging record of improved safety in industry 
generally. Last year the number of both fatal and non-fatal 
industrial accidents were lower than in 1942—there were 
1,220 fatal accidents (10.5 per cent less than in 1942) and 
309,924 non-fatal accidents (1.1 per cent less than in 1942). 
The number of fatal accidents was the lowest since 1939. 
It is satisfactory that this should have been so in the fourth 
year. of war. Sir Wilfrid Garrett, Chief Inspector of 
Factories, attributes it to a variety of causes: the progressive 
reduction in working hours ; the stabilisation of the labour 
force; the growing experience of the formerly untrained 
workers ; the imposition of stricter penalties by the Courts ; 
improved safety measures, and the development of joint 
safety committees in factories. There are still black spots 
in the industrial record. The number of accidents to 
women actually increased between 1942 and 1943, bringing . 
up the percentage increase since 1938 to 400 per cent ; this 
is due mainly to the influx of women into industry. Many 
of these accidents could be prevented by what Sir Wilfrid 
calls “good housekeeping” in factories, while the number 
of women who suffer scalping accidents because of 
“unfortunate” styles of hairdressing is still unnecessarily 
high. Shortage of staffs has-increased the inspectorate 
difficulties—390 inspectors and canteen advisers, of whom 
118 are temporary, seems far too small a number to cope 
with the enormous work of inspecting, enforcing and 
advising involved, and for any effective schemes to be 
operated after the war an extension of the inspectorate seems 
essential. The key to the whole problem of industrial safety 
lies perhaps in raising the standard of education and training 
of new entrants. It is not enough to display posters and rules, 
the factory worker must be made “safety conscious” 
throughout industry. 

*x 


The Report looks forward to the development of 
new ideas about the working conditions of the future. 
Many backyard factories were not congested. Their siting 
is due to the fact that rent was low—probably lower than 
that of communal factories. The backyard congested work- 
shops of the past will not be tolerated in industry after 
the war, and plans are being considered which are described 
as “revolutionary” for the development of communal 
factories on bombed sites and elsewhere. These factories 
would provide well-designed rooms with adequate lighting, 
heating, ventilation and canteen facilities, which would be 
let off to small occupiers. The idea of communal factories . 
in itself is not new. There have been “ tenement” factories 
and there are trading estates on a somewhat larger scale. 
But it is clearly a scheme which will benefit small employers 
and their workers, and result in economies of overhead and 
transport costs. The war has led to increased consciousness 
on the part of managements, workers and the public about 


‘the importance of industrial welfare and safety, and this will 


have a permanent effect on the organisation of British 
industry. 


* * * 
Cement Interims Passed 


It has long been apparent that there might be a gap 
of considerable length between the completion of major 


(Continued on page 651) 
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COMPANY MEETINGS 


MUREX LIMITED 
DISTRIBUTION OF 20 PER CENT. 


The twenty-fifth ordinary general meet- 
ing of Murex, Limited was held, on the 
6th instant, in London, Mr George P. 
Joseph (the chairman) presiding. 

The following is an extract from the 
chairman’s statement circulated with the 
accounts:—We again present a consoil- 
dated balance-sheet incorporating the sub- 
sidiary companies. The gemerai reserves 
of the parent company and its wholly 
owned subsidiaries now stand at £715,000 
after giving effect to the allocations out ot 
the profits of the year under review and 
the balances of profit carried forward to 
next year are again slightly higher at 
£131,957. 


RESERVES STRENGTHENED 


It is essential that we should continue 
to strengthen our reserve position as far as 
present circumstances permit to provide 
against the ultimate scrapping of ob- 
solescent plant. Accordingly, in addition 
to the provision for depreciation on build- 
ings, plant amd machinery, amounting to 
£112,786, and the special writing off 
against profits of £27,075, representing 
plant already scrapped, we have allocated 
£75,000 out of the profits of the year under 
review to obsolescence reserves, which now 
stand at £350,000. Further substantial 
additions have been made to buildings, 
plant and machinery during the past year. 

The profit for the year, after providing 
for depreciation, is £412,514, a decrease ot 
£76,476, and reflects the falling-off in the 
demand for certain of the company’s main 
products. During the war period we have 
developed new departments for the manu- 
facture of low carbon ferro chrome, the 
refining of cobalt alloy and blister copper, 
and a considerable sum has been expended 
on the establishment of a department for 
the manufacture of tungsten carbide tips, 
tungsten and molybdenum rod and sheet 
and wear-resisting dies. 

After including a dividend from Murex 
Welding Proxesses at the same rate as for 
the previous year and adding sundry in- 
come, less expenses, the balance of profit 
is £439,446. Taxation has been provided 
on the same basis as in recent years. The 
directors recommerd on the ordinary stock 
a final dividend of 10 per cent. and a cash 
bonus of 2} per cent., both less income- 
tax (making a total distribution of 20 per 
cent. for the year), leaving £125,398 to be 
carried forward to next year. 


SUBSIDIARY COMPANIES 


Murex Welding Processes, Limited, has 
again shown satisfactory expansion, and 
during the year under review extensions 
have been made to the main factory and 
to the laboratory and research buildings. 
Owing to the substantial developments in 
the application of electric welding during 
the war period the extensive new factory 
into which we moved in the latter part of 
1938 will be inadequate to meet the post- 
war demands for our products, and further 
expansion is contemplated when circum- 
stances permit, Manufacture of magne- 
sium metal ceased at the works of the other 
wholly owned subsidiary, Magnesium Metal 
and Alloys, Limited, on December 31st 
last at the request of the Ministry of Air- 
craft Production, and it is unlikely that the 
productive capacity of these works will be 
required again during the war period. 

I have already referred to the consider- 
able amount of reconstruction work that 
will be necessary at our factories in the 
post-war era. It has been your board's 
policy to strengthen our reserves and pre- 
serve our financial resources, but the heavy 
incidence of wartime taxation and the pro- 
vision of additional buildirgs and plant 
have substantially depleted our cash re- 
sources. Future plans are dependent on 
the Government’s post-war policy, and it is 
impossible to forecast the future, 

The report was adopted. 


SIR ISAAC PITMAN AND 
SONS, LIMITED 


LOOKING FORWARD 


Mr. C. E. Pitman, the deputy chairman, 
tcok the chair at the 48th annual genera! 
meeting and said the year’s profits, after 
allowing for taxation, were £36,990. All 
sections .of the business had done well. 
After paying dividends of 5} per cent., 5 
per cent. and 6 per cent. on the three classes 
cf shares, it was proposed to devote 
£12,300 to the staff betterment fund and 
apportion the remainder between. the 
reserve for contingencies and the profit 
and loss account. 

The future offered great scope for the 
company. The world was becoming in- 
creasingly English reading; educational 
standards at home and abroad were im- 
proving; there would be a growing demand 
for books. These factors would benefit, 
not only the company itself in all its de- 
partments, but also the subsidiary com- 
panies. 

Praising the loyalty and fine team work 
of the staff, the chairman then proposed the 
formation of a welfare company to be run 
by representative members of the staff, the 
principal company retaining a power of 
review. 

It was also proposed, he said, to contri- 
bute £40,000 gross over the next eight years 
to form a family community centre at 
Bath, where a _ large proportion of the 
staff lived and worked. 


A FIELD FOR ENTERPRISE 


There appears to be great scope for en- 
terprise and development for our company, 
and the opportunities seem to be embar- 
rassing in their variety and possibilities. 
One field lies in producing books for a 
world which, if it may not become increas- 
ingly English-speaking, is almost certain to 
become increasingly English reading; an- 
other field lies in printing and in binding 
books which, with growing educational 
standards at home and with expanding de- 
mands from overseas, not oniy our own 
publishing interests but other publishers 
will continuously require. Our colleges 
have also a fine field of opportunity—again 
firstly at home, the raising of the school- 
leaving age and the provisions for part-time 
education cffer increased opportunities of 
service to the public in those specialist 
lines which we have, with considerable suc- 
cess, made our own. 


TRIBUTE TO THE STAFF 


The provision of £12,300 for the staff 
betterment fund represented the biggest 
sum yet allocated and would, incidentally, 
have been bigger still but for high taxation. 
The pension contributions were paid from 
the fund, and they anticipated a bonus of 
one week’s wages for all those who had 
been on the siaff for more than a year, 
including those serving with the Forces. 
This left sufficient balance to meet pen- 
sions and pay a similar bonus next year. 


THE FUTURE OF TAXATION 


Deploring the present high rate of taxa- 
tion, Mr C. E. Pitman reminded his lis- 
teners that the success of their enterprises 
had been made possible largely by profits 
ploughed back into the business. He re- 
marked that had taxation in the past ap- 
proximated to the heights of the present 
day, there would have been very little de- 
velopment or enterprise. 

Their 975 shareholders had between 
them contributed £36,000 capital; an aver- 
age of £369 each. The average dividend 
per head, after payment of tax, was only 
£10 §s. 13d. per year. £70,000 this year 
went to the Chancellor of the Exchequer; a 
lion’s share. 

It was clearly right that at this period 
the British people should tax themselves 
thus highly, but we all hoped the sacrifices 
of life and savings in this war would soon 
bring the peace for which these sacrifices 
had been made. When we returned again 
tO peacetime conditions, however, if taxa- 
tion did not ease considerably, it was hard 
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to see who would wish to provide te} D. Gl 
savings for future enterprise and develop. 


















































































ment. The ar 
A BENEFIT OF INDIVIDUALISM . 7 
e 
Individual initiative has played a great comy 
part in the successful development of our fale, Lot 
business, and the happy balance of ‘steady J Mr Sig 
employment which we have maintained wa; § The nc 
not purely accidental, but it represented [ihe repo! 
the individualism of some 50 primarily re- fread, the 
sponsible and some 1,00¢ secondarily re- directors’ 
sponsible men and women who were rela. 
tively unfettered in the exercise of their [7 
discretion and capacities to prepare pro- 
ducts and services for submission to the const 
public—that great conglomeration of free the re 
men from which alone, in the exercise of es 
his frcedom, the customer has been drawn, J Const 
We may question whether a collective that 
State plan'would be successful in maintuin- ceme! 
ing the same happy continuity of head of other 
work and of consequent full employment Stew: 
. « 
and of security. oan 
The report and accounts were approved, 
holde 
, less, ¢ 
BRITISH TIMKEN LIMITED] comp 
respei 
MR. MICHAEL DEWAR ON THE ducti 
WORKING OF “CONTROL ” duaiel 
Mr Michael Dewar, presiding, on the 8th only 
instant, at the 24th ordinary general meet- J large: 
ing of British Timken, Limited, in Bir- come 
mingham, said: Our net profit for 1943, fluen 
after providing for depreciation and taxa- certai 
tion, amounts to £60,866, compared with Work 
£54,096 for 1942. 6 
For many years I have combined the 38. 0 
functions of chairman and managing direc- TeCcelN 
ior. With the developments of recent years, purcl 
your board have deemed it advisable to 
separate the two functions. I am sure you 
will heartily endorse the board’s decision : 
to appoint Mr John Pascoe as managing Oil | 
director. Mr Pascoe has borne the burden f 
and heat of the day magnificently through bn i 
a war expansion, about which, scme day, | od 
hope to be permitted to speak. I feel cer- prodt 
tain we could not have found a more com- take | 
petent managing director. Deve 
Since your company purchased control July 
of Fischer Bearings Company, Limited, that barre 
subsidiary has been managed, under the made 
direction of your beard, by Mr Leonard ane 
Moritz, who has been with that compasy ue 
since its inception. Mr Moritz has devoted and 
his skill and energy with no small success dema 
in the expansion of that company. To link achie 
the companjes more closely we have p- quan 
pointed Mr Moritz a director of British on 
Timken, Limited, and we ask your approval = ‘ 
at this meeting. The 
Qur industry. has recently come into pio- c 
minence through efforts to stop the export serve 
of bearings from Sweden to Germany. As first 
with many other industries, there is 4 2,823 
Government Department which professes to cessic 
control us. I would point out that the co- a 
ordination of all Conirols is carried out by f 
companies like your own. The bureaucrats und 
have not yet found it possible to contrel grant 
industry through one channel. Factories unde 
are the perquisite of the Ministry of Wo:ks comy 
and the Board of Trade. Labour is the ete 
sesponsibility of the Ministry of Labour. a 
Machine tools are governed by the Machine vik 
Tool Department, responsible partly to the # = Mear 
Ministry of Supply and partly to the Minis- J to th 
try of Production. Provision of our rW tive 
material is mostly the function of the Iron J jigy; 
and Steel Controi. divid 
Many people regard planning and “ con- 
trol” as the only hope for the future. Those 
of us in industry who have had experience 
of such “control,” can only pray for the The 
rapid return to a state of affairs in which t ; 
is possible to reach a decision without} 
having to consult endless committees off is sl 
people whose experience of industry 1s °f prog: 
limited as to be almost negligible. redu 
I cannot conclude without reference © j,., 
the loyal and devoted services of all members with 
of the staff and workpeople during the past pw 
year. Particularly would I refer to the de- h a 
voted efforts of that very considerable num: as | 
ber who have been with us since the daysf trate 
when we were a very small manufacturin{y over, 
concern. pure 





The report and accounts were adopted. 
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| D. GESTETNER, LIMITED 


The annual general meeting of members 
of D. Gestetner, Limited, was held, on 
the 9th instant, at the registered office of 
the company, Fawley Road, Tottenham 
Hale, London, N. 17. 

Mr Sigmund Gestetner presided. 

The notice convening the meeting and 
ihe report of the auditors having been 
read, the chairman suggested that the 
directors’ report and statement of accounts 


for the year ended August 31, 1944, which 
had been issued to the members of the 
company, should be taken as read, to 
which they agreed. The chairman moved, 
and Mr J. Clatworthy seconded, that the 
directors’ report and statement of accounts 
for the year to August 31, 1944, now sub- 
mitted, be received and adopted. The 
motion was put to the meeting and carried 
unanfmously. 


A dividend of 124 per cent. for the half- 
year ending August 31, 1944, and a divi- 
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dend of 33 per cent. for the half-year 
ending .August 31, 1944, on the preference 
shares was declared, making 25 per cent. 
and 7 per cent, respectively. 

The retiring director was re-elected and 
the auditors were reappointed. 

A special resolution was also passed 
changing the name of the company to 
“ Gestetner Limited.” 

The proceedings terminated with a vote 
of thanks to the chairman, directors and 


(Continued from page 649) 

constructions for the Government, including the forces, and 
the resumption of any substantial peace-time demand for 
constructional materials. It was, therefore, to be expected 
that there would be some falling off in the activity of 
cement, which has done better during the war than most 
other materials-in this section. In June last, Sir Malcolm 
Stewart, presiding at the annual meetings of the Associated 
and British Portland Cement companies, warned share- 
holders that demand was heavily down, but it has, nonethe- 
less, caused considerable surprise that the boards of both 
companies have decided to pay no interim dividends in 
respect of the current year on the ordinary capital. A re- 
duction in dividends had been thought probable, but the 
decision to make no interim payments caused surprise, if 
only because the final payments last year were so much 
larger than the interims as to suggest that the cut should 
come in the final. The directors have, however, been in- 
fluenced in part by the uncertainty as to the final effects of 
certain questions still outstanding with the Ministry of 
Works. On the news the shares of Associated fell about 
3s. 6d. to 60s., but within a matter of hours the market was 
receiving a number of enquiries which promise to result in 
purchases on any further fall. 


* * * 


Oil Output Figures 

A new and welcome lifting of the statistical blackout is 
the removal of the ban on the publication of figures of 
production by oil-mining companies. The first concern to 
take advantage of this relaxation is the Trinidad Petroleum 
Development Company, which during the five years to 
July 31, 1944, produced an average of over 3,200,000 
barrels per annum. This is rather over double the estimate 
made in the prospectus of early 1937, and the difference is 
due to two causes ; an over-cautious evaluation of prospects 
and acceleration of drilling to meet the grow:ng war 
demand. Unfortunately, full production was scarcely 
achieved before the war, so that it is difficult to give a 
quantitative split up of the two factors. It will, therefore, 
be necessary to await particulars of other companies in order 
to obtain a general picture of the position in Trinidad. 
The report of the company does, however, state that re- 
serves must have been substantially greater than was at 
first supposed. Actual production in the latest year was 
2,823,368 barreis. On that basis, and in view of the con- 
cessions on wasting assets granted by the Exchequer in 
recent years, the company expects to obtain an EPT re- 
fund in respect of that year. Subject to priority being 
granted for necessary materials, increased boring is to be 
undertaken forthwith. From the standpoint of profit, the 
company has done well during the war. Prices paid have 
been pre-war dollar prices. Costs have risen materially, but 
the writing down of the pound at the outset of the war has 
Meant an appreciable exchange profit cn all sums remitted 
to this country. In consequence of this and of a conserva- 
tive dividend policy, the company has very substantial 
liquid resources. The £1 shares, standing at 81s. 3d. ex 
dividend, yield £2 15s. 3d. per cent tax free. 


* * * 


The Future of Copper 

_ There are indications that the consumption of copper 
is slackening with the curtailment of the war production 
programmes of the Allies. The Government’s plan for the 
reduction in the Rhodesian output of copper, announced 
last January, proved to be premature and was subsequently 
withdrawn because the United States was then still in need 
of additional quantities of the metal. But the United States 
has now begun to reduce its imports of ore and concen- 
trates—though not of refined metal—from Chile. More- 
over, last September, when the British Government’s bulk- 
purchase contracts with Empire producers came up for re- 


staffs of the company. 





newal, they were extended for only four months instead of, 
as hitherto, for a year. The contracts will shortly have to 
be reconsidered. Reports from Ottawa have it that e 
British Government—it has hitherto purchased the entire 
output of Canada and Rhodesia—is anxious to curtail its 
purchases in Canada, as well as to secure a reduction in 
price. In fact, decisions will soon have to be made about 
the future of the international copper market. Productive 
capacity has been appreciably increased during the war and, 
at its end, the Allied Governments will hold substantial 
stocks. If the war will be followed by a period of active 
business and high industrial activity, the higher output of 
copper might possibly be consumed. But there is likely to 
be a transitional phase—this has already begun—when 
there will bz: a surplus of productive capacity and heavy 
stocks. The resuscitation of the pre-war copper cartel would 
hardly be the best method of overcoming the difficulties. 
The readjustment of the wartime copper contracts is obvi- 
ously a matter for the Governments concerned ; they might 
with advantage collaborate with the aim of maintaining an 
equilibrium between demand and supply—that is, of pre- 
venting excessive swings in prices, at least during the diffi- 
cult period of transition. For a time, producers of copper 
can hardly avoid lower profits; but this need not cause 
undue anxiety to low-cost producers. 


(Continued on page 6§2) 


Company Result 


*Gaumont-British Picture Corporation. 
Years to March 31, 


1942 1943 1944 
£ f £ 
Group Figures : 

Consolidated pronts . ...02 6266s eevee. 2,739,522 2,630,149 
Income from subsidiaries not consolidated, 

gE a a 62,674 124,420 
income from associated companies (gross) io 36,380 30,504 
fi S| eer 2,391,545+ 2,838,576 2,785,073 
EE eee 556,966 356,035 359,877 
ee ee + 88,695 48,599 
RS a eee ee 103,086 18,224 13,5935 
Debenture and loan interest ...........-. 356,771% 388,529 373,172 
ig Rss one bese wets kee ee eee 502,239 735,562 726,460 
oa scnsey G's Sp Gin S wieiedin tds, eavoreect 573,493 808,811 825,297 
Outside sharcholders .. 00.6. 05 650050000 180,585 187,688 172,082 
Retained by subsidiaries ................ 122,942 57,761 13,659 

Parent Company : 

RMN a ela ie tcicn ec nd sens sacs 195,463 197,471 192,354 
Preference dividend (gross).............. 89,375 89,375 89,375 
Ordinary shares : 

1 RS ee eee 106,088 108,096 102,959 

aha acne toed Me the ere Aiea daha Rese ws 90,000 90,000 90,000 

| ay ee eee peti. aa re a2 6-9 

cals sing cee KEES bes O06 aba 6 6 6 
Ns 5 cao ore aiainetin a aineene 9,300 pee ont 
er NUN Si ere es rie Sen dieessses.e 85,868 103,964 116,925 

Consolidated Balance Sheet : P 

pO ee ee 5 11,152,895 * 11,348,684 11,078,708 
Subsidiaries not consolidated!| ......... 1,471,511 1,512,674 1,530,603 
Net associated company items ...... Saree 410,147 439,169 511,054 
Wt Hig ASSEUSY 6 ooo ecole ese rete 6,493 Dr. 652,497 Dr. 643,496 
Grees Tailed Asst .. 65s :cis cece es eee 1,804,281 2,112,728 2,720,977 
GUANINE cotescs crap aennnn ening Kes 329,432 522,404 584,669 
MN ea. ocho estima cchne ong 336,237 304,522 347,332 
Govt. securities and tax reserve certs. .... 57,054 397,381 291,646 
NE ogo Geroce os cee aoa cow ee cine! nam 1,081,558 888,321 1,497,330 
eerie MOSOUUOR oo diss sei cinn carne apni 723,381 842,409 815,647 
General reserve and undistributed profits. . 1,899,998 1,800,939 1,887,557 
Net antameinie SONGS <5 co. 5 oe ccaccisceaes 3,003,486 3,251,454 3,252,048 
Debentures and $0ans... ... 6.2. cesses ccess 7,578,183 7,449,092 1,194,376 
Issued ordinary capital ................-. 3,000,000 3,000,000 3,000,000 


-- 


1942 profits given after deducting deferred repairs. 

After deducting £38,520 surplus on debenture redemption. 

§ After deducting proportion attributable to outside shareholders of £4,482,595 
in 1942, £3,905,822 in 1943, and £3,894,631 in 1944. 

|| Including intangible assets of £600,000 in 1943 and £575,000 in 1944, and interests 
in enemy-occupied territory of £109,403 in 1943 and £112,462 in 1944; relevant 
figures for 1942 not revealed. 

* For 1943 and 1944, provision for deferred repairs deducted from net liquid assets ; 

for 1942, not deducted but included with taxation reserve. This fact helps to 

explain the fall in net liquid assets for 1942 and 1943, in which years provision 

for deferred repairs amounted to £238,405 and £280,554 respectively. 

(a) Including films produced and work in progress. 


b+ 


The 10s. ordinary shares, standing at 21s. 3d. ex dividend, 
yield £2 16s. 6d. per cent. 
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USA versus Paramount Pictures Inc., et al. 


The Government of the United States is relentlessly 
pursuing its policy to eradicate monopolistic practices from 
the film industry in that country. These practices were 
somewhat restrained by the consent decree secured by the 
Department of Justice on November 20, 1940. Now the 
Department is intent on rending asunder the vertical 
combines, that is of making the exhibition of films inde- 
pendent of their production and distribution. It has filed 
an application for the modification of the original consent 
decree in the District Court of the United States for the 
Southern District of New York. Among other things the 
Department prays that, 

(a) no decree defendant shall hereafter acquire, directly or 

indirectly, any financial interest in any theatre; 

(b) each decree defendant which is directly or indirectly 
engaged in the production, distribution and exhibition of 
films shall within three years from the date of this modifi- 

cation completely divorce its exhibition business from its 
production and distribution business to the end that no 
defendant directly or indirectly engaged in producing or 





INDUSTRY AND TRADE 


Utility Fur Coats—The Board of Trade announces that in 
order to assist the fur trade to maintain 1ts organisation, especially 
with a view to the restoration and, if possible, expansion of its 
export trade, it has been decided to add coats and other gar- 
ments made of inexpensive furs to the utility range. These 
garments will mostly be made of rabbit (“coney”) or sheep- 
skin, but it is hoped that some other inexpensive skins will be 
included. A range of useful garments with specifications has 
been submitted by the Joint Fur Trade Delegation, together 
with suggested prices, and these are at present under investiga- 
tion. The coats will continue to be subject to purchase tax, but 
the rate of the tax is under consideration. 


Pig and Poultry Rations.—A small increase is to be made 
from January Ist next in the basic rations for pigs and poultry. 
At present, rations are allowed for one-eighth of the number of 
pigs and poultry being kept in June, 1939, subject to a deduction 
proportionate to the acreage of the holding. The increased 
rations will be allowed for one-sixth of registered numbers in 
1939, with an acreage deduction amounting to only twa 
thirds of the present deduction. 


“The Economist ” Sensitive Index.—There was no change 
in the index during the week ended November 7th. The com- 
plete index (1935 = 100) was 158.6; crops 135.63; and raw 


materials 185.5. 
INVESTMENT 
Stock Exchange: London 


“‘ FINANCIAL News ” INDICES 


























ne : 5 
Total lai Security Indices | Yield 
Bargains ee | — 
1944 inS ay | 
List 1943 30 Ord. | 20 Fixed Old Ord. 
; | shares* Int.t Consols Shares 
! | 
% % 
Nov. 2... 6,053 5,826 111-9 135-5 3:12 3°75 
peeing 6,120 5,164 | 112-1 135-7 3-13 3°75 
SS 6,849 | 6,447 112°1 135-8 3-12 3°75 
ae atoms 6,087 ; 5,624 | 112.3 135-8 | 3:12 j 3-74 
oe Bi 6,021 | 5,592 | 112-3 136 -0 3-12 | 3-71 
| 





* July 1, 1935=100. + 1928=100. 30 Ordinary shares, 1944: highest, 116-9 
(Aug. 9) ; lowest, > (Feb. 28). 20 Fixed Int., 1944: highest, 138 -4 (Feb. 23) ; 


lowest, 134-0 (Jan 
New York 
_(WEEKLY AVERAGES) (1935-36=100) _ 

















{ 
|___ ee o. Oct. te 
8 25 
Low High | ° . . 

| a | July | 1944 1944 1944 

-— to 4 | 
wep yee . ae - a rm On 7 Pee 1 eal 
37 Industrials ........ 95:1 (a) 108 -4 106 -4 104-6 104-0 
32 Rails ............. 88-9 (a); 106-8 | 104-4 103-5 103-5 
40 Utilities. .......... 85-0 | 93-5 (c)| 93-5 926 92:7 
419 Stocks ........... 93-6 (a)| 105-7 | 104-3 | 102-7 102-7 
Av. yield %t.......-. 4-84 (b)| 4-43 4°57 4-66 4-65 

¢ Common Stocks. (a) Feb. 9. (b) May 3. (c) October 18. 


STANDARD STATISTICS INDICES 
Datty AVERAGE OF 50 Common STOCKS 








1944 Average | Transactions || 1944 | Average | Transactions 
Oct. 26.... 125 -2 927,000 i Oct. WO... 125-5 604,000 
~— - 125-5 827,000 I] 9 Oh... 125-8 676,000 
» 28 125-8 |  296,000* Nov. 1... | 126-2 | 708,000 
' 





Low, 113-8 (Feb. 8). 


* Two-hour session. 


RECORDS and STATISTICS 
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distributing films shall then own any financial interest in 
theatres and no defendant directly or indirectly engaged in 
operating theatres shall then own any. interest in the pro- 
duction or distribution of films; 

(c) each decree defendant directly or indirectly engaged in 
operating theatres shall within such time and upon such 
terms as the court may deem reasonable divest itself of such 
theatre interests as the court may in the course of supple- 
mental proceedings hereunder, find should be divested in 
order to insure theatre operating competition in the com- 
munities where they are now monopolising theatre operation; 

(d) all of the theatre-owning agreements, implied or ex- 
pressed, by which any two or more of the decree defendants 
share in the financial benefits from the operation of theatres 
jointly owned or controlled by any two or more of them are 


hereby declared void, and each decree defendant is enjoined 
from entering into or enforcing any similar agreements. 
The application of the Department of Justice in the United 
States is perhaps not altogether irrelevant to the position of 
the industry in this country as disclosed by the report of a 
committee of the Cinematograph Films Council published. 
last August. 


Capital Issues 
Week ending Nominal Con- New 
November 11, 1944 — versions — 
To Shareholders only .................. 100,000 & 100,00¢ 
Particulars of Government issues appear on page 653. 
Including Excluding 
Yeart — — 
SE SpESEGGbsRsAGHEaLSRENSEE LDA SNES Soo HOCKSS 1,251,134,451 1,232,473,001 
ELSGAVG 3554 685455 OEEIRS SDSS SOSEs see seu 5 1,467,312,092 1,443,561,803 
Destination* Nature of Borrowing* 
Brit. Emp. Foreign 
Yeart U.K. ex. U.K. Countries Deb. Pref. Ord. 


£ £ £ £ 
1944. ...1,230,070,346 2,147,721 254,934 1,225,861,323 2,393,289 4,218,389 
1943... .1,440,254,699 2,668,427 638,677 1,431,976,899 2,127,701 9,457,203 
* Conversions excluded. f Includes Government issues to Nov. 1, 1944, only 
Above figures include all new capital in which permission to deal has been granted 


ACTUARIES’ INVESTMENT INDEX 














Price Indices : 
(Dec. 31, 1928=100) Avemge Vielis 
Group and Number : . 
of Securities Oct. | June | Sept. | Oct. Oct. | Sept. | Oct 
26, 27, 26, 31, 26, 26, 31, 
1943 | 1944 | 1944 | 1044 | 1943 | 1944 | 1944 
— 

24% Consols (1) ...... | 141-6 | 140-4 | 140-4 | 142-0 3:15 3:18 | 3°14 
Home Corpns. (4).....- 141-7 | 141-6 | 141-8 | 141-9 | 3-29 | 3-291 3-25 
Ind. Deb., all classes (42) | 121-5 | 122-5 | 122-5 122-7 ; 3:90} 3°85} 3-84 
Ind. Pref. ,, 5, (101) | 111-0 | 114°5 | 113-9 | 114°2 | 4:36) 4:27 | 4-2 
Insurance Cos. (10).... | 109-4 |°115°3 | 111-0 | 114-9; 3-80} 3:79} 3-65 
Aircraft Mnfing. (5)... |- 65°5 68 -8 62 6 67°5 8-09 8-55 7°95 
Coal (8) ..cccccccvese 100-7 | 104-4 | 106-0 | 104-0 5 -87 5-78 5-90 
Electric Dist. (16)..... 115-5 | 119-9 | 124-3 | 123-2} 4-09] 3-76 | 3-79 
Iron and Steel (18).... 66-3} 71:8! 69:0} 69-9 5°83 | 5°73 | 5-68 
SEE AU) ogexe05500% 48-8 | 53- 51-4) 53-8) 3:92} 4:13} 3:93 
Total Production (90)... 79:4 | 84:4) 83-9) 84:5) 4:57) 4:53 | 4-48 
Home Rails (4)......- 77-6 79°5 74-4 73°3 5-70 6-07 6:07 
Total Distribution (28). 72:0 | 79:5) 79:0) 79:1} 3:93 | 3-86| 3°88 
Breweries & Distill. (20) | 143-6 | 154-6 | 152-7 | 156-4 4-32 4°21 4-11 
Miscellaneous (20)..... 71-8 17-8 77-4 78-0 3-93 3°75 3°72 
Total Miscellaneous (40) | 85:0 | 91°85; 91°0| 92-4| 4:12| 3-98| 3°91 

industrials— | : 
(All Classes) (158)... | 78.6 | 84.5 | 83.9 | 84.6 | 4.35 | 4.27) 4.2 

| See ae oa 1 4 


FINANCE AND BANKING 


THE MONEY MARKET.—The Bank return reflects the 
various trends in the money market position discussed in a 
note on page 645. The exceptional subscriptions to National 
War Bonds are partly responsible for a fall of £16,012,000 in 
bankers’ deposits which have thus come back to £177,025,000, 
a figure which in these days indicates a fairly taut bank cash 
position. Public deposits have, for the same reason, risen by 
£5,445,000 to £16,832,000. Government securities are £7,805,000 
down. Whatever indirect help may have been given to the 
market by the Bank this week has been more than balanced 
by the maturity of bills purchased earlier. The circulation has 
risen by {3,872,000 to create a new high record of £1,174,882,000 


MONEY RATES, LONDON.—The following rates remained unchanged between 
November 2nd and November 9th :— 


Bank rate, 2% (changed from 3% October 26, 1939). 














Discount rates: Bank 


Bills 60 days, 14%; 3 months, 14%; 4 months, 14-14%; 6 months, 
14-1 ; — Bills: 2 months, -T %; 3 months, -1h %- Day-to-day 
14%. Short Loans, 1-14%. AS rates, $%. t deposit 


at call, 


%; at notice, 2%. 
(Continued on page 654.) 
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GOVERNMENT RETURNS 


For the week ended Nov. 4, 1944, total 
ordinary reyenue was £59,392,000, against 
ordinary expenditure of {135,325,000 and 
issues to sinking funds of £40,000. 
Thus, including sinking fund allocations 
{8,389,408, the deficit accrued since April 
Ist is £1,952,253,000 against £1,944,261,000 
for the corresponding period a year ago. 


ORDINARY AND SELF-BALANCING 
REVENUE AND EXPENDITURE 





Receipts into the 
Exchequer 
(£ thousands) 


Esti- . : 
Revenue mate, ige — Week | Week 
1944-45 hs es ended | ended 
= Nov. _ — 
% 4, ’ , 
1943 | 1944 | 1943 | 1944 
ORDINARY 
REVENUE 
Income Tax... ./1300000) 413,516) 486,165) 8,681! 11,597 
Gur-tax......0. 80,000} 15,634, 13,148} 460) 280 
Estate, etc., . 

Duties....... 100,000) 58,174) 63,997) 2,250) 1,574 
Stamps........ 19,000} 10,580} 7,916) ... 25 
BDA. 2200 ‘} 500,000 . 28:943} 19,743; 887) 690 
oo) ae 292,593) 300,287) 7,251! 13,808 
Other Inld. Rev. ae ies 











1,600) 238 130 
Total Inld. Rev. 2000000, 809,678 














891,386 19,529 27,974 






































Customs ....... 564,900, 325,346| 343,018] 15,150] 14,440 
Excise......... 472,900) 293,905) 308,018! 11,505] 14,803 
Total Customs & | 
xcise.......|1037800) 619,251) 651,036] 26,655] 29,243 
Motor Duties...| 27,000) 5,024 5,325! 655 
PO. (Net Re| ’ | . - 
ceipts)....... we se pe 
WirelessLicences| 4,850, 2,190| 2,240| 
Crown Lands... 800 650) 650; 
Receipts from 
Sundry Loans| 7,350} 3,975! 2,687| 1,688] 229 
Miscell. Receipts| 24,000| 45,509! 51,387] 1,001] 1,335 











P.O. & Brdcastg.; 112,370 65,550} 69,200) 3,000, 3,000 


62,392 

















DR... s00000 fsereato 1551827 pens 52,527 


Issues out of the 
Exchequer to meet 







payments 
(£ thousands) 
B : Esti- : 
xpenditure a i April Week | Week 
Pk t ended | ended 
Nov. | Nov. | Nov: | Nov. 


t 4,” | a943 | 1984 
| 1943 | 1944 






264,025) 19,902) 12,500 
4,340' 5,020) 332) 356 
: 3,79 3,853)... 8 


Total...... sees 436,000' 249,749, 272,897) 20,234, 12,864 
Supply Services. 5501599 3172374 3275677 114368 122461 
| 


Total....... 00. 5937399 3422123, 3548574 134602 135325 
| 


9,000 
7,000 












































SELF-BALANCING 


P.O. & Brdcastg.| 112,370] 65,550) 69,200} 3,000 3,000 


MONS ois stains erry eae 























A change has been made in the method of showing 
an excess of Post Office Expenditure over the Post Office 
Revenue. Such excess is now included as ordinary 
‘xpenditure (under ‘‘Total Supply Services”) instead of 


i shown, as up to July 24, 1943, inclusive, as a 
deduction from ordinary ivan. 


After increasing Exchequer balances by 
£312,998 to £2,921,311, the other operations 
for the week (no longer shown separately) 
taised the gross National Debt by 
£16,665,373 to £21,542 million. 


NET ISSUES (£ thousands) 
= NIST orig co nss se cic cs s.n aan osioin wx 836 


Pere nines iy are aAvelea 10 


846 


NET RECEIPTS (f thousands) 
Tithe Act, 1936 





FLOATING DEBT 











(£ millions) 
Ways and 
eans 
Advances Total 
Float- 
Date ing 
Debt 
1943 
Nov. 6 {1210-0 Not available 
1944 
Aug. 5 /1430:0) ee 
» 12 11430-0 ee 
» 19 {1430-0 ee 
» 26 11430 -0) 2199-0} 390-9 | ... | 1478-5} 5498-4 
Sept. 2 {1430-0 Not available 
” 9 |1430 -0 ” ” 
» 16 {1430-0 ge 
» 23 {1430-0 ae 
» 30 36/95 °3 449-8 | 21-0 | 1582-0} 5748-1 
Oct. 7 /1430-0 Not available 
» 14 {1430-0 ain ae 
» 21 {1440-0 se 
»» 28 }1450-0| 2300-0 | 497-0 | 0-8 | 1705-0} 5952-8 
Nov. 4 ]1460-0 Not available 
TREASURY BILLS 
(£ millions) 
Per 
Amount Average | Cent. 
Date of Rate  jAllotted 
Tender al of Allot- — 
Appli ment in. 
Offered ee Allotted Rate 
% 
1943 s. d. 
~. - 90-0 | 213-1} 90-0 | 20 0-04 23 
Aug. 4 | 110-0] 217-1] 110-0 | 20 0-11 30 
» ll | 110-0 | 208-9} 110-0} 20 0-51 36 
» 18 | 110-6 | 200-9] 110-0} 20 0-83 42 
» 25 | 110-0 | 202-9} 110-0 | 20 2-84 34 
Sept. 1 | 110-0 | 222-5] 110-0 | 20 2-45 30 
9 8 110-0 | 217-7 | 110:0 |} 20 2-81 35 
» 15 | 110-0 | 220-4] 110-0 | 20 2:47 31 
» 22 | 110-0 | 207-2 | 110-0 | 19 11-60 54 
» 29 | 110-0 | 228-3 | 110-0 | 19 11-70 25 
Oct. 6 | 110-0 | 227-1 | 110-0 | 20 0-27 31 
» 13 | 120-0 | 227-0 | 120-0} 20 0-30 35 
» 20 | 120-0 | 227-5 | 120-0} 20 0-16 34 
» 27 | 120-0 | 223-3 | 120-0] 20 0-69 37 
Nov. 3 | 120-0 | 211-3 | 120-0 |} 20 0-62 41 


On Nov. 3 applications at £99 14s. 11d. for bills to be 
aid for on Monday, Tuesday, Wednesday, Thursday and 
Friday of following week were accepted as to about 41 
r cent. of the amount applied for, and applications at 
Righer rices in full. Applications at £99 15s. for bills to 
be paid for on Saturday were accepted in full. £110 
millions of Treasury Bills are being offered on Nov. 10. 
For the week ending Nov. 11, the banks will be asked 
 & Treasury deposits to the maximum amount of £60 
on. 





NATIONAL SAVINGS * 
CERTIFICATES AND 3% AND 23% 
BOND SUBSCRIPTION 


(£ thousands) 











Week | wc. | petence | Savin War 
eadaa S.C, ence avings Sete 
* Bonds Bonds 1952-54 
Aug. 29 5,229 1,339 3,628 3,332 
Sept. 5 5,421 1,419 4,260 6,587 
~ ae 4,022 1,483 4,228 13,178 
» 19 4,552 1,442 5,621 4,809 
— 4,713 1,444 4,214 4,094 
Oct. 3 4,108 1,511 4,977 5,036 
» 10 4,030 1,753 7,667 4,010 
oo at 4,356 1,768 7,144 6,441 
» 24 4,97 1,812 3,449 4,621 
» dl 4,445 1,745 5,037 * 5,168 
Nov. 7 au wae 6,683 119,274 
Totals 
to date}1,252,201* | 765,267* |1,784,974t§ 859,429 § 
* 258 weeks. t 201 weeks. t 62 weeks. 


§ Including all Series. 

Interest free loans received by the Treasury up to 
Nov. 7th amounted to a total value of £69,450,411. 
Up to Oct. 28th principal of Savings Certificates to the 
amount of £185,770,000 has been repaid. 


GOLD AND SILVER 


The Bank of England’s official buying price for gold 
remained at 168s. Od. per fine ounce throughout the 
week. In the London silver market prices per standard 
ourtte have been 234d. for cash and for two months. 
The New York market price of fine silver remained 


at 443 cents per ounce throughout the week. Bombay 


bullion prices were as follows :— 


Gold Silver 
per c 

Fine Tola 100 Fine Tolas 
Rs. a. Rs. a. 
MN Boss scsbnnsinws 63 5 117 4 
aa a Suerereeae® wees 63 0 113.2 
ca, teweneeete «xe 63 0 115 2 
le HOTT 62 8 114° 8 
SO | RE ee 63 3 115 (0 
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BANK OF ENGLAND 
RETURNS 


NOVEMBER 8, 1944 
ISSUE DEPARTMENT 


£ 
Notes Issued : Govt. Debt... 11,015,100 
In Circln. . ..1174,881,620 | Other Govt. 

In Bankg. De- Securities ...1188,298,825 
partment.... 25,360,098 | Other Secs.... 676,013 
Silver Coin ... 10,062 

Amt. of Fid. 
eee 1200,000,000 

Gold Coin and 

Bullion (at 

168s. per oz. 
BUONadesacws 241,718 
1200,241,718 1200,241,718 


BANKING DEPARTMENT | 


£ £ 
— Capital 14,553,000 | Govt. Secs. ... 212,677,764 
est 


ov eeecece 3,155,711 | Other Secs. : 

Public Deps.*. 16,831,854} Discounts & 
—————-| Advances... 11,086,836 
Other Deps. : Securities.... 15,757,195 
Bankers..... 177,024,956 —_—_— 
_ Other Accts... 55,644,724 26,844,031 
————_—— | Notes........ 25,360,098 

232,669,680 | Gold & Silver 
COBecionec ce 2,328,352 
267,210,245 267,210,245 


* Including Exchequer, Savings Banks, Commis- 
sioners of National Debt and Dividend Accounts. 


COMPARATIVE ANALYSIS 





(£ millions) 
‘ 
1943 1944 
Nov. | Oct. | Nov. | Nov. 
10 25 1 8 








Issue Dept. : 
Notes in circulation..... 


1010 -9}1164 -4/1171 -0)1174 -9 
Notes in banking depart- 











Was ole ccecnnccns 39-4) 35-9) 29-2) 25-4 
Government debt and 
ee 1049 -1)1199 -3.1199 -3.1199 -3 
Other securities........ 0-9} 0O-7| O-7| 0-7 
SGOT Cela. 6.0 cicinccc 0:0) 00 O00 0-0 
Gold, valued at s. per) 0-2} 0-2) 0-2) 0-2 
SNE 0%, 2. 2000000000. 168 -00\168 -00\168 -00'168 -00 
Deposits : 
as oa acielcaccs ces 9-6) 62 1 4 16-8 
Ig a.d.a' (ied. orcleleis 156 -9} 203-8] 193-0! 177-0 
Ns oacicacasenecce's 52-2) 54-1) 55 0; 55-6 
WONOE oe sia cuccude's seine 218-7) 264-1] 259-4, 254-4 
Banking Dept. Secs. : | 
Government <<. esses 176 -8} 220-2) 220-5, 212-7 
Discounts, etc.......... 1-3} 8-8) 10-1) 1ll-l 
iow ciniccnciccencass 17-4, 14-7) 15-0) 15°8 
WORE decuescnsiccudeod 195-5} 243-7) 245-6, 239-6 


Banking depart. res. ..... 41-1) 38-1) 31-5} 27-7 


, % % % % 
PREM Oe 6 oo <cicxs 18-7} 14-4 18-1) 11-0 
* Government debt is £11,015,100; 


capital 
£14,553,000. Fiduciary issue raised from £1,150 million 
to £1,200 million on August 2, 1944. 


PROVINCIAL BANK CLEARINGS 


£ thousands 


| 


































i Week Aggregate 
| Ended from Jan. 1 to 
Nov. Nov. Nov. Nov. 
6, 4, 6, 4, 

1943 1944 1943 1944 

| | | 
Working days :— 6 | 6 263 262 
Birmingham..... 2,485 2,461 | 96,405] 76,341 
Bradford........ 1,503 1,560 | 82,731 | 79,002 
NN Ss cca neat 781 852 | 28,866 | 28,919 
wc calectsans 660 553 |} 25,518 | 26,055 
Ma encoccenae 1,156 1,305 | 49,624 | 51,275 
pO ee 909 | 36,093 | 35,421 
Liverpool ....... 6,389 | 200,153 | 224,970 
Manchester...... 4,194 | 393,921 ' 145,928 
Newcastle....... 2,390 | 68,409 ; 75,458 
Nottingham ..... 451 | 19,717 | 17,844 
Sheffield ........ 1,268 | 41,078 | 40,645 
Southampton.... 159 5,790 7,062 
D2 ews 6cc% 22,491 |1048305 
Dabiia*:......60+ 312,051 | 326,257 





* Oct. 30, 1943, and Oct. 28, 1944. 
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OVERSEAS B ANK CENTRAL BANK OF IRELAND BANK OF CANADA ° 
RETURNS ein a 
To eet Sia ee ree | oe ae 
we Oct. Oct. | Oct. | Oct. | Oct. Sept. | Oct. | Oct. 
Cy Sas ey 94s | 1944 | 1944 | 1944 A | yeas | ree | 1944 | 98 
se SSETS | | 4 
Million $’s ASSETS | { +Reserve: Gold ..... | 
= eee OE gic scenes ssx¥ 000s 2° 65, 2° 3 2 09) 2 = Other..... 1 48-8 et 69), 48 $4) 48 “64 
o { British Govt. secs... . .-| 21-65) 25- 26 - “5 ere '1176 -0 51 -78'145 58 -27 
2? — PR. Banks | bes | % | = 7 Sterling balances......... 1-77; 1-95 1 62 1-24 LIABILITIES 
G ESOURCES | , | Note circulation...... | 827-8 | 970-60) 990-07! 997 -06 
yold certifs. on hand and) 1943 | 1944 ; 1944 1944 Deposits: Dom. Govt.| 69-9 83-21) 24-23) 35-89 
due from Treasury ..... 19,832, 18,030, 18,021) 18,011 LIABILITIES | Chartered banks ..... | 328-0 | 418 “56 455-67) 452 -86 
Total reserves .........-. | 20,261) 18,814, 18,820 18,805 | Notes in circulation....... 26 -26, 30-67, 30-78, 30-87 | Brown | 
Total cash reserves....... | 315, 254 262 251 | | | gg 
Total U.S. Govt. secs. ....! 9,476/ 17, 087, 11, 261| 17,605 + Gold and foreign exchange transferred to Foreign Catteral 
Total loans and secs. |. ..| 9,526) 17,281) 17,592, 17,973 Exchange Control Board against securities. — 
Total resources .......... | 31, - 38,567) 38, am 38,719 AUSTRALIAN COMMONWEALTH REICHSBA: Kemp 1 
Liasnaties BANK—Million £A's ae ae 
F.R. notes in cim. .......! | 15, 760 20, 564, 20,634} 20,823 ae Sc ai Million reichsmarks 
Excess mr. bank res. .....| 1, 080! 900 800; 900 | ns woot ~ 
Mr. bank res. dep......... | 12,069, 13,814) 13,940) 14, 803 Oct. | Sept. | Oct. | Oct. | cam 
Govt. depedis........... 334,315, 2291 216 18, | 25, | 9, | 16, | Sept. | Aug. | Sept. | Sept. Sneyd ¢ 
Total deposits ........... | 14,071) 15,728) 15,755) 15,932 sisi 1943 | 1944 | 1944 | 1944 | 30, | 31, | 235, | 30, Ward (1 
Total liabilities .......... | 31,559) 38,367) 38,278) 38,719 : Assuts _| 1943 1944 1944 . 194 
Reserve ratio... 2.2.2... 67 -9% ‘51: "8°%,/51°7%,,.51-2% | Gold and English ster.....! 38-98) 50-54) 50-54, 50-54 | Gold and foreign currencies) 77 ee 
Other coin, bullion, etc....| 10-27| 17-83) 18 ‘15, 18-61 Bills and cheques ........ | 35 010) 45, 8291 49, 043 50,821 Anglo-S 
3ANK AND TREASURY | | Call money, London ...... | 50 -55/131 -71,119 -62 121 -25 Rentenbank notes. ...... -| 416) 577; 601! ‘512 Argenti 
RrsouRcES | Secrts. and Treas. bills... .'226 -20|247 -19259 -02242 -02 AGVANOES .......022-200. | 22) 42) 67) 47 Associat 
Monetary gold stock...... | 22,116 vied 20,727| 20,727 | Discounts and advances. ..| 18 - 6 21-30, 20-22) 18-89 | Securities: for note cover.| 1) | 53 67 snem 
Treasury & bank currency.| 4 1106) 4,114) 4,115) 4,115 Other assets............. | 1, 984 1,678| 2,009) 1,981 a 
= | LIABILITIES | re | 
LIABILITIES | | LIABILITIES | | | Notes in circulation....... : 30,099) 38,579) 40,740) 42,301 Oceana 
Money in circulation. ..... | 19,354) 24, 157) 24,216) 24,409 Notes issued............- 153 -76|197 74/198 99) 198 -99 Daily maturing liabilities. .! 5 601) 7,480) 9, 002) 9,088 Tecka ( 
Treasury cash and dep. . | 2,632, 2,677, 2,588) 2,588 | Deposits, etc............. ee 65,217 18 217 1200 09 } Other liabilities .......... , 966) 3 - 1,042) 1,055 West L 
Boia, a ‘ He 
a ff United | 
4 L 
Perfect 
UNITED KINGDOM: MONTHLY STATISTICS — 
ie wintering eerhteanaeiaairitnaesnciamasiamnitaneitnitrta ——— —— Lobitos 
oor I Monthly Average | 1 | nn Trinidac 
| vite | | —___ae eme __}_* __ — 
|| Measuremen | 1929 | 1932 | 1939 | 1940 1941 | 1942 sage | a0 ne ane Aug. | Sept. | Oct. || May June 3 | Suty | Avg. | Sept.) Oct Bt ans 
ee eee | SERRE Ee foe eee Na Rises I —_!____— ~ Batu M. 
| } | j Cicely k 
Population mid 1939, 47,676,000 ; Area: 95,030 sq. miles; (244,000 sq. kms.) | | | | | | — 
1. Retail trade, Gt Brit.: Food ...... | Avg. daily sales ||... | -. 96/98 97; 100; 102) 111} 107) 127) an 111} 106 119) aoe 
2. » Other merchandise . :. .- | in 1942=100 |} ... |. 100} 105, 98) 100 23 79, 115) 100) 99 86 ~— 82 oe | Kuala N 
3. Bos ctitakcscesce ss » win i 97; 101 98) 100 98 96; 109) 109) 105, 101 96 107 ese | Kuala F 
4. Registered unemployed G.B. (a)..... Thousands 1,212) 2, 756| 1,514, 963 350) 123 27)| «... ove 74\| vee 63)... ae Kulim I 
5. ,, United Kingdom ............. @ 1,276 2, 813 1,690) 1,035} 392) 144 33}| oe eee 87, ove 78) ase one Layang 
DGD ora ecesszessesss+ eves » 118, ‘306, '239, “214, 59-29) SI] wwe | ae BG] ne | ose B] oe | one Malay t 
7.  E.and S. England (b)......... . | 50} 142; 93) 99 28) 10 2) .. | we ns hoe | we te Merioos 
8. 4 S.W. England (c)............. a | 69} 157 76) 33) 16 5| 1] . a 2, oe 2). es Seaport 
9. 5 Midlands & N. Midlands (4) id: |! “< ‘| 365 371) 153} 92 28 7 1] . a8 3 a 3) + oe South N 
10. ,, N.E. England (d)............. Fe | 280, 603} 151) 7 30 8 we | ow 4| - 4 .. “ Sungei | 
ll. 5, N.W. England (e)............. \ 285, 562) 309} 149) 54 15 on 19 ned 8}. ii Sungei” 
Be EE crncncecss+ovccscece \ an 139) 89) 37) #13) 3) | o 4 ie ae Sungka 
i) EE ooo. sacsececenmeree : | “Zsel “3ve} 217; 125 51) 24) 6 ow. | oo. 14 is “a ame 
es. reneee ; | 316 228, 127) 89) «41; 14a kf uy cc. . an a njong 
15. > Northern Ireland ............- 2 | 36 68 76 75] 42) 211 6) | | ed ee ed 
16. Industr. disputes. No. days lost.... || : 676) 5411 107| 78} 87; 126, 151i} 142) 327) 160 46 42 64 124 186) esis 
ii . | | " 
Wholesale Prices : Economist ; i | | | | | | | | | | 
17. Cereals and meat ................. |,  1929=100 | 100' 70-4) 76-2; 93-9; 102-4) 110-1) 113-1|| 113-5, 113- 1| 111-7|) 112-3) 112-1) 112-1) 108-9) 109-9) 110°5 ee 
U8. Other foods................0eeees ] - | 100) = 8, 76-4) 95-4) 111-0) 118-3) 125-0)| 125- 3) 125-3) 125-3)| 125- 1) 125-1; 125-1) 125-1) 125-1) 123-2 Deslans 
ki dicsncherseneesess I . || 100, 53-4! 63-8! 93-0] 100-7) 100-7| 100-6|| 100-5| 100-0 99-1) 112-8, 112-8, 112-8 112-5 112-5) 125 Byatt: 
Se ee { » || 100) 78 3 100 -0| 125-0) 135-7) 139-2) 142-0), 142-1 142-1) 142-1)) 147 2) 147-2) 147-2) 152-2) 152-2) 1344 Jhanzie 
21. Total, incl. miscellaneous .......... \ ° i 100, 67 8) 80-3) 104- 3 114-4 120+1) 123 ‘| 123-7) 123-7; 122 | 127 3 127-3) 127 3 127-3) 127-6) 1276 Makum 
Cost of Living: Min. of Labour : . \ | } | | — 
SUL G cons chp eeecesskse000suse i ~ | 100) 81-8 92- 4 107 2; 108-7) 104-9) 107- ‘9 107-8 109-1) 109- 1) 109-1, 109-1) 109-8) 110-4) 109-8} 109-1 U os ‘ 
a Ahk ceike sks cenerstose || 100, 87-8, 96-4) 113-1, 121-4) 121-9 121 4 120-7| 121-3, 121-3) 122-0 122-0 122-6) 123-2 123-2) 1224 a 
24. Industrial securities, Fin. News...... !! Jul.1, 1936=100 | 102-0| 64 “0 78-1; 68-2) 74-3 82-9) 100- a 104- 7 105-9! 102-0} 109- 6, 113- “2 116-7; 112-0) 109-7) 111° 
So ee ee ree HI 1928= 100 | 96-8) 113-6) 116-8 122-8 129-6! 133-9: 134-8!) 133 3 133-4! 134-3) 134-8) 134 2| 134-1; 134-5! 134-6! 13555 Aire We 
26. Govt. Revenue, cumulative (f) sieees i! Mill. £'s | 815-0' 827-0132 *2,1495 - -3:2174 -6 2922 -4 3149 2 '1047 -5 1272-31499 -3| 407-3) 629 “4 877 -2 1099 -3 1392 -5 16115 ee 
27. » expenditure » _U)-s-050- | e 829-5) 859 -3/1408 -2 3970 -7 4876 -3, 5739 -9 5899-1 2329 -6 2853-73350 -1)) 907 -4.1456 *7/1931 -1 2374 +3 3001 3/5479 5 - 
28. Bank of Eng.: Notes in circ. (g).... | - 362-3, 258-5; 509-9, 566, 651-3! 806-9) 101-5)| 977-4) 981-6] 994 -0)/1129 -6 1132 -0.1135- 11146- *8 1151 -4)1161-4 
29. Bankers’ deposits (g) ......... 62-9, 81-3 102-8, 110) 121-1 136-3 160 3 150-8, 157-7) 157-4|| 166-9, 184-4) 197-7) 182-3, 187-4) 185° Bh Compe: 
30. 4, Gov. sec. B’king Dept. (g)..... ! s || 55-9 64-0) 107 0, 143. 142-8, 150.7, 181-1'| 188-1! 197-9 159-7|| 210 -2| 229 4 248-5) 193-0) 200-7) 202% Cedse Ty 
\| | j 
Clearing Banks: (h) iH i | | — . 
Sl. , Deposits..... sw aesecessccscees | . | 1 1738) 1,791 2, oH 2,484, 2,970, 3, 376) 3,680) 3,670) 3,737) 3,813)| 4,051 4,100, 4, 121) 4,161) 4,251, Phoenis 
32. , Cash & bal. with BE........,. | > | 194) "187, 265, 311! 344, '386\| 383 «389, 394) “418| (427, 426) + (439) 443) Realisat 
ER ccsesscesvaeees ST . | 229! 308! oes 366, 231 235 186) 232, 209 181), 174 202; 213; 211) _ 209) Scottis! 
34, Treasury Deposit Receipts... | . H Poe re .. | 495) 642) 1,002! 957| 1,045 1,135| 1,310) 1,246) 1,310, 1,337) 1,444 een 
35 SNE 5550600505408 %0%0% x | » |) “991) 844) 991) 944 849 795, 750) 732 733| 740; 756 770, 7155, 742, 735 Second ‘ 
ee Te * | 257, 348) +608, 659, 919 Fe 069. 1 147); 1,162) 1,160; 1,158)} 1,161; 1,169) 1 175) ‘ 180} 1,183 Securitic 
37. Interest Rates: Bank rate.......... | Percent. | 5-498 3-008 2-24 2 | 2 2 | 3 13 eS itai2 } | 2 2 Semen 
38. ,, Three months’ bank bills ...... : || 5-26] 1-87, 1-18 1-04 1 03, 1 03 1-03, 1- 03) 1-03 1-03) 1-03) 1-03, 1 93 1-03, 1-03) 148 fg Southen 
39, _ Day to day loans............. l - | 4-47, 1-61) 0-87, 0-76; 0-75) 3-00, 1-00) 1-00, 1-00 1-00) 1-00} 1-00, 1-00, 1-00, 1-00, 14 
40. ,, Yield on 24% Consols......... . | 4-61) -3 15, 3°76) 3-40, 3 ” 3 ‘2 3 09) 3: a 3-15) 3:13) 3-15) 3- 16) 3 “16! 3: 15) 3-16 31 Acme Ti 
ai sags a ee ieee: iis Be Bs a Oh | Allen & 
(4) From March, 1942, figures are exclusive of men classified as unsuitable for ordinary industrial employment, and women unsuitable for normal full-time employment. Sine Armstro 
a vary, 1943, the figures have been published at quarterly intervals. (b) From January, 1940, includes former Southern and South-Eastern divisions. (c) Includes Blakey’s 
: ithern division before January, 1940. (d) From September, 1939, Grimsby and Lincoln included in North Midlands instead of N.E. England. (e) From December British “ 
3941, High Peak Parliamentary Division of Derbyshire included in North Midlands instead of North-Western England. (f) Ordinary and Self-balancing revenue at¢ Burberr 
«zyecuditure. Annual figures are totals for financial year, beginning in year shown. Monthly figures are cumulative. (g) Average of weekiy figures Eastwoo 
(& Aunual figures for 1929 and 1932 do not include District Bank. eld 
zaumon 
ren ES Goodacr 
Horlicks 
(Continued from page 652) Special Accounts are in force for Chile, Peru, Bolivia and Paraguay, for which meg ley 
no rate of exchange is quoted in London. Rate for payment into Argentine special Mi pvers ( 
Exchange Rates.—The following rates fixed by the Bank of England remained account : 16-15 pesos. ae 
anchanged between November 2nd and November 9th. (Figures in brackets are Stodd a 
par of exchange). NEW YORK EXCHANGE RATES Strand F 
United States. $ (4-862) 4-024-03}; mail transfers 4-02}-033. Canada. . a l a ~] —T 
$ (4-863) 4-43-47; mail transfers 4-43-47. Switzerland. Francs (25-224) New York | gov. | Nov. | Nov Now. | Nov. | Nov. | Nov. Tn 
17-30-46. French Empire. Francs 197j-200}. Syria. p. 8-81-85. Sweden on . is 3 6 7 ¢ aoe 
A Indies. Florin (12-11) 7-58-62 | | a 
Portugal. Escudos y -20; mail transfers 99-80-100-30. Panama. Cables :— Cents ; Cents ; Cents — sents By 7 
$402.05 ; mail transfers 4-02-04. Brazil. 82-8856) cr. (buying). Uruguay. Teale, -o+ses Sars | Some | Scans | Sore | S053 | SSH | Sane Ue" 
p. (buying). comes ee $9 0 $9 = 89 -930 | $0 000 | 89-930 | 90.000 | 90 > Totals (4 
Fixed Rates for Payment at Bank E urichf. . |; 23-5) -50 | 23-50 | 23-50 | 23-50 | 23: Octob 
pests 4-00, Furkay Paste S08, “aly. H1-2b fee, sO SP prom iss | ae | Sea | ae | Mee | ee | See | my 
Marke Rates.—The following rates remained unchanged between November 2nd Lisbon ...... . 4-09 4-09 4-09 4-09 4-09 4-09 4-09 British 
and November 9th. Barcelona. .... 9-20 9-20 9-20 | 9-20 9-20 9-20 9-20 
Stockholm .... | 23°85 | 23-85 | 23-85 | 23-85 | 23-85 | 23-85 23 -85_ 
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COMPANY RESULTS (October 25, 1944, to seen - sith 











































































































ot. | oe a os ; oa 
L . | | Net Agattalio | Appropriation } Preceding Year 
‘ Year |. Total Deprecia- Profit for | — |{ ——_—__$_____ 
* Company Ended Profit | tion, etc. | after Deb. | Distribu- Pref | Ord To Free + or Total Net Ord. 
8 64 Interest tion ay cay Rate;| 30 oo ota . 
8 -27 Div. | Div. Reserves | ee Profit Profit Div. 
7-06 l : : Pat i : | 
. = B & £ £ } £ | £ | 10 £ £ i} £ 
2 -86 reweries, &c. \ \| ' 
Brown (Matthew) & Co. ........... Sept. 30 | 246,120 at 91,675 | 109,009 || 56,000} 25,675 | a3 | 10,000 bite | 210,507 
reign Catterall & Swarbricks Brewery..... Sept 30 284,633 2,295 nas ae | 5,600 | 50,300 30 10,000 | - 5,147 298,945 
ighland Distilleries............... Aug. 3 42,2 5,000 3 x Sia | me | g : 
ore INET. 2.5 « binlso-e,s:sitrsiats «'s Sept. 30 | 374,841 .. | 151,579 | 186,845 || 27,500! 81,000} 18 43,250 171 || 282,637 
Kemp Town Brewery (Brighton).... | Sept.30| 272,454 97,049 | 131,385 || 30,000 35,000 | 14 | 30,000 | + 2,049, 227,849 
Rochdale & Manor Breweries ....... Sept. 30 24,131 7,141 23,174 || 1,680 3150] 6 | a + 2,311 |) 21,539 
Coal, Iron and Steel | | 
Osborn (Samuel) & Co. ............ July 31 55,163 55,163 | 183,768 || 7,183 22,068 | 15 25,000} + 912) 55,916 
ie Sneyd Collieries............020005- June 30 47,254 au 18,553 | 126,451 3,825 22,500| 15 | .... | — 7,772 || 80,070 : 
35. Ward (Thos. W.).........-00+-000% | June 30| 164,899 | 44,452 | 115,447 | 244,407 || 37,500 58,513 | 10 15,000 | + 4,434 |) 164,793 | 113,982 | 10 
1944 ees 1 | | 
Financial, Land, &c. | \| | | 
0 = Anglo-Scottish Amalgamated Corpn.. | Sept. 30 68,060 | 14,846 17,704 | 17,704 | 17,704 12 e 74,742 18,270 12 
519 Argentine Land & Investment ...... June 30 93,119 565 23,005 | 84,813 | 12,836 5 10,169 68,712 29,826 4 
47 Aone a _ Deas oe 2 | oe 35,734 —— (ita | ; 12,292 | ve oo pn oe {ty 
Associate mdon Properties....... une | i a8 . \ we ea Pies 3 \| A fl 
oan Estates Control a... Mar. 31 | 103,220 | 85,995 | 272,195 || 33,722 41,000 | 100+ | + 11,273 || 115,115 88,125 | 100f 
New Zealand & Australian Land.... Mar. 31 $18,346 | 62,173 11,483 \| 25,000 51,250 2b oa 1 524,249 60,394 3 
Oceana Development Co............ | Dec. a iy a | aes i bes i+ 7 | . ; 
a Tecka (Argentina) Land ....... +++. | June 30| 119,722 15,015 49,411 | 12,000 | 12 2,500 | + 515 |) 124,398 38,697 | 10 
1.053 West London Property Corporation . | Mar. 31 264,554 | 14,943 27,127 | | aie | we 14,945 || 234,379 | 1,171 Nil 
| | | | r \| | 
Hotels, Restaurants, &c. | | | 5 ! | 
eee United Caterers.......0..0.e0c eee | July 1 15,288 5,350 | 5,849 || 3,000 | 1,500 | 12 1,000 150 13,457 | Dr. 103 | 9 
| | | | ' 
Motor, Aviation, &e. | | | | i] : . ; coe | 
Perfecta Motor Equipments ........ | June 30 | 14,960 | 2,420 | 9,195 | 21,836 | 5,250 | 173 2,500 1,44! 14,956 9,175 | 173 
Oil | | | | \ | | 
. | I | | ; 
— Lobitos Oilfields Limited........... | Dec. 31 | 373,405 s| | 145,291 | 434,454 |... | 125,000 | 128 | 20,000 | + | 291 | 305,334 | 151,702 | 12 
Trinidad Petroleum Development . | July 31 | 519,803 | 182,340 | 276,244 12,000 | 150,000 | 15 is + 20,340 || 614,294 | 183,974 | 15 
| ' | 1 
| Rubber | | ‘ | 
” Anglo-Johore Rubber.............. June 30 496 | | Dr. 2,690 | Dr. 2,012 | | ‘3 2,690 |; 628 | Dr. 2,697 | Nil 
—— [J Batu Matang Rubber ..-. 2.222121! June 30 292 | Dr. *’568 73 | er 568} 217 | Dr. 1,764 | Nil 
Cicely Rubber ............2..0605. Mar. 31 1,315 620 ; eg ,540 : bn 2s i 
camer Kuantan Rubber ........ Dec. 31 151 ae | Dr. 641 5,028 | Sus not sia 641 || _ 163 | Dr. 4,044 | Nil 
Kerala Calicut Estates............. Feb. 29 19,560 - 1,315 | z 7,120 13,026 6,250 8} | a 870 || 38,293 7,233 oa 
we K.M.S. (Malay States) Rubber see June 30 1,289 a . 52 11,645 i | ran Fiuiere ! 52 |, 1,042 ' Dr. 189 i: 
; os Kuala Muda Rubber Estates ....... Mar. 31 808 Dr. 13,095 'Dr. 18,388 | - | 13,095 821 | Dr. 7,201 i 
\ Kuala Pergau Rubber :............ Mar. 31 212 Dr. 604 4,468 | ae Lees — 604 | 215 | Dr. 127 Nil 
| Kulim Rubber...........-2-.0-00. June 30 977 | Dr. 885 7,425 1,223 tw 9 | — 2,108 || 918 Dr. 327 | Nil 
| Layang Rubber................5. June 30 5,072 3,486 15,177 we | ds | | -+ 3,486 || 298 i Dr. 2,470 | Nil 
Malay United Rubber ............. Mar. 31 117 Dr. 731 | Dr. 4,771 | |... | | 731 || 117 ! Dr. 1,076 | Nil 
Merlimau Pegoh Limited........... Mar. 31 26,551 8,394 34,696 | Jose | | + 8,394 || 26,077 ,; Dr. 450 | Nil 
| Seaport (Selangor) Rubber ......... June 30 953 Dr. 197 17,149 | l %s | = 197 i po * = a 
| Paani Mar. 31 249 | Dr. 398 1,504 | | | 365 | 249 | Dr. 839 | Nil 
ungel Dahru MEP 6 cece nec oesees q r. ° oe ’ | | - 1 : . mr . 
| Sungei Tukong Rubber ............ June 30 357 Dr. 1,012 2,667 | | — 1,012 || 285 | Dr. 620 4 
Sungkap Para Plantations.......... | June 30 633 Dr. 135 5,216 || | 135 157 | Dr. 110 1 
| Tanjong Malim Rubber ............ | June 30 1,363 401 | Dr. 942 || 401 | 1,475 | Dr. 1,343 | Nil 
! | ! 
| Shipping etal 
"| Manchester Liners................. | | con 30 68,638 | 32,138 60,288 | 11,443 | 16,695 7} 4,000 | 83,272 33,273 it 
| ' i | | 
Tea | | ; 
9) 1105 Baraoora (Sylhet) Tea............. | Dec. 31 90,375 | 35,281 54,245 || 4,750 | ° 24,000; 20 5,000 | + 1,531 |, 65,176 | 33,321 | 20 
1) 123°2 Bowlana Tea Estates .............. Mar. 31 3,619 111 ro) ine as Be cgeo IR eee M12 |; 6,777 | Dr. 111} Nil 
5} 1123 i Chargola Tea Association .......... | Nov. 30 20,907 11,675 43,202 || 5,670} 8201} 5 | — 2,196 || 34,019 9,207 | 5 
2 1346 TH Jhanzie Tea Association ........... | Dec. 31 68,026 33,961 54,833 - | Saaeel Wik + 21611 |; 140,027 33,422 | 78 
6} 1274 Makum (Assam) Tea .............. | Dec. 31 31,012 | 16,496 26,605 | 16,850 15 e | 154 i 75,781 16,767 18 
Mount Vernon (Ceylon) Tea........ | Dec. 31 8,366 4,175 5,600 | ; | : Hi} , ’ 
| 1 Noya Para - -peaaand REN ASeies ace | Dec. 31 13,277 | 7,270 38,583 7,500 | 10 | Bet el 230 1 23,230 | 9,946 10 
+ = Upper Assan Tea..............0. | Dec. 31 68,527 | 16,027 |- 109,125 | 13,333 | 10 | 2,694 || 105,959 15,959 | 10 
i {} ! ) 1} ' 
“7\ 1s Textiles i | | i i | j 
6) re | Aug. 31| 13,427 | 11,622 22,106 3,000 6,875 | 123 | 1,000 | 747 || 15,562 | 13,922 | 128 
eae Leethems (Twilfit) ................ | June 30 55,264 | 25,189 35,339 || 7,031 | 8438} 9 | 9,500! 220 | 56,911 | 22,706} 9 
} } 1] | | } ‘ 
4)11614 Trusts | | i | | | 
4 185° Bf Camperdown Trust Co. ............ | Oct. 2} 91,457 | 28,219 | 39,189 9,675 | 14,513; 9 | 4,000] + 31 || 90,435 | 27,223 | 9 
+7) 202% Bf Cedar Investment Trust .........-, | Sept. 30 41,352 | 26,437 67,572 5,648 13,097 | 54 | - + 7,692 || 36,976 22,420} 5 
| C.L.R.P. Investment Trust......... | Aug. 31 21,989 | 14,128 21,550 9,778 1,950 ik + 2,400 19,325 11,532; 1 
London Maritime Investment....... Sept. 30 25,262 | 22,820 41,411 12,500 10,000} 4 | + 320 23,937 | 21,492; 3 
51) Phoenix Investment Trust ......... Sept. 30 27,350 8,679 28,678 | 7,333 Ba ssc.) we | + 1346 | 26,928 | 8,235 | Nil 
43) Realisation & Debenture Corp., S’land | Aug. 31 | 140,763 52,628 | 173,249 || 16,156 23,667 | 11 10,000 | + 2,805 |} 132,271! 46,052] 11 
109) Scottish & Dominions Trust ........ Sept.15 | 42,009 13,802 | 30,035 || _ 8,000 3,200] 3 | 10,000 | — 7,398 || 40,915} 12,411) 3 
a Second Investors’ Mortgage Security | Sept. 30 | 160,828 | 52,356 69,077 | 19,315 aiase a | —— + — ge a af 
Second Scottish Mortgage & Trust. . Sept. 30 87,202 27,866 40,913 || 11, ; ' 4 + 3, | x , 
185 Securities Trust of Scotland ........ aon. 30 61,456 | 17,959 49,276 | 9,104 7,293 | 6 ! sed + 1,562 | 59,972 16,953 6 
03 2 3 Southern Stockholders Investment . . | Sept. 30 ; 81,187 | 46,112 | 61,466 ae 40,000 4 3,000 + 3,112 | 17,367 44,300 4 
00, 1% Other Compani | shied yo " | | 
panies 
“16 3D TE Acme Tea Chest Co.....-.. 00000005 Aug. 31| 93,992 | 2,500 | ' 19,029°| 42,249 | 7,025] 12,875] 123 |... + 129 || 57,058 | 18,331 
on Allen & Hanburys................. June 30 | 289,154 .. =| © 684,017" 92,957 || 31,500 15,090 | 15 9,700 2,273 266,860 46,707 
t. sine § Armstrong Shock Absorbers ........ | June 30 17,510 won. | | 235008 13,997 oe 5,000 | 10 8,000 692 || 18,488 13,280 
7 Includes J Blakey’s Boot Protectors........... June 30 43,584 2,790 16,701 61,837 ||: 293 10,542} 174 | ... | + 5,866 42,639 16,018 
Decembe, British Timken Limited............ Dec. 31 | 177,998 | 34,614 60,866 | 89,597 ||... 30,000 | 15 28,006 | + we } Lo — 
evenue a WH sstwoods Limited. <sc.sclccslcl | Mar st | Stra] 2"?! ayia) Setoe || “S350 | “isso0 | “8 | | 1379 || 54959 | 12°998 
kiy teu Ti Erinoid Limited...........s. 2.20. July 31 90,505 | 10,260! _ 16,802 25,750 || 1,650! 13,750 | 10 | + 1,407 122,940 15,974 
Gaumont-British Picture Corpn. .... Mar. 31 192,334 Aes 2,334 | 296,298 89,375 90,000 6 | + 12,959 || 197,471 197,471 
a = 00dacre (William) & Sons......... June 30 50,061 5,788 15,760 | 20,133 7,025 6,019 | 5 ; + 2,716 74,545 17,582 
Horlicks Limited.............20+.. Mar. 31 | 228,568 oe 86,274 | 103,348 oh 75,000 | 30 10,000 | -+ 1,274 || 229,000 89,851 
Horseley Bridge & Thomas Piggott.. | June 30 | 168,914 | 21,000 38,740 | 102,853 1,500 21,094 | 15 15,000 | + 1,146 || 140,105 39,909 
, for whit Tl Levers OpticalCo...- ee. Dec. 31 5,363 | 3,738 936 4,309 || 600 1,500} 6 — 1,164 || 13,983 1,879 
‘tine special Murex Limited.............s00e0e. j June 30 443,023 | 50,000 | 132,551 | 252,148 || 1,750 | 100,000 | 20 25,000 | + 5,801 || 519,768 | 156,008 
Goddard A Fae corey). | ne, S| Ne | eee eee | ais00| ogo] 's | 1 ass! Gocco! ites 
6:06 0006 66000 | a ’ ’ ’ 1] ’ ’ ‘i | ” 
oo Enotes a are i We 11 15,186 eee 7,595 ane | wae oan | et | : ™ ne $7393 
—_—— ebbitt Brothers Limited .......... June 30 28,208 1,025 4,374 7,42 oe | ’ ‘2 | ; : 
Nov. fp Letty (Joseph) & Sons............. a 31; 177,736 | 17,907 | 106,430 | 131,868 || 45,463 | 53,185 | 25 + 7,782 || 190,656 | 135,809 
8) Dttped semey chee eae: war. 30 | istess| itn | esosz| e2902 |) | 48534 15 + 19698 || 34266 | 36°306 
€x pafe PEED cc cccccccecceee une ’ ’ ’ ’ see ’ ’ ’ ’ 
_! ____ fj Wright's et — 30 20,674 5,828 13,196 22,237 3,407 8,250 3 | + 1,539 20,966 12,899 
—_ WMMOW OGG, 6 ooc6is ice ccua vere ‘June 30 62,691 a 61,091 96,488 a 22,500 ist St} 30, 000 — 8,591 60,416 | 58,816 
10 | 90°125 Bi Totals (£000's) : No.o Cos.| pe a oa | | 
) | 25 = October 25, 1944, to November 8, 1944 , 85 7,661 295 2,741 5,306 625 1,602 | ... | 395 119 | 7,637 2,755 
‘ . = January 1, 1944, to November 8, 1944 1,866 | 366,200 | 26,279 | 155,416 | 259,564 |) 37,310 92,816 |... 18,636 | + 6,654 364,194 | 146,808 
| 
; : > British Homophone Co............. Mar. 31 | 19,221 7,587 | 23,859 2,028 | 4,979 1% 14 ee 17,13 9,918 = a 
j Cc | 
5 123-85 FC | | 





| | 
ecg | 1 | i | | 








+ Free of Income Tax. 


(c) Corrected figure. (k) Dividend absorbed £12 
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THE CHARTERED BANK OF INDIA 
AUSTRALIA AND CHINA 


(Incorporated by Koyal Charter 1853) 
CAPITAL (PAID UP) = £3,000,000 


RESERVE FUND - = £3,000,000 


Branches and Agencies throughout INDIA and the EAS8T 
AFFILIATED BANK IN INDIA 


THE ALLAHABAD BANK LTD., with 15 Branches & Sub-Agencies 
The Bank offers a complete Banking Service and provides 
exceptional facilities for financing every description of trade with 
the East. 
Deposits for Fixed Periods or repayable at call or at short notice 
are received at rates which may be ascertained on application. 
The bank also undertakes Trusteeships aud Executorships. 


Head Office: 38, BISHOPSGATE, LONDON, E.C.2 


West End Branch: : 
28, CHARLES 11 STREET, HAYMARKET, 8S.W.1 


Manchester Branch: 52, MOSLEY STREET 
New York Agency: 65, BROADWAY, NEW YORK CITY 


THE UNION BANK OF AUSTRALIA 


ESTABLISHED 1837. LIMITED 



























































Capital Authorised and Issued a = ... £12,000,000 

Paid-up Capital = a ..-  £4,000,000 

Reserve Liability of Proprietors ...  £8,000,000 
£12,000,000 


(Not capable of being called up 

except in the event of and for the 

purpose of the bank being wound up.) 
Reserve Fund ... ak oe ope ek .-- £3,250,000 
Special Currency Reserve ... , 5 ... £1,600,000 


Head Ofiee: 71 CORNHILL, LONDON, E.C.3. 
West End Agency: 15 CARLOS PLACE, W.1 












































Drafts are granted on the Bank’s Branches throughout the 
Australian States and Dominion of New Zealand. Telegraphic 
Remittances are also made. Commercial and Circular Letters 
of Credit and Travellers’ cheques issued. Bills are purchased 
or sent for Collection. Deposits are received for fixed periods 
on terms which may be ascertained on application. 
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THE BANK OF AUSTRALASIA 


Incorporated by Royal Charter 1835. 






Paid-up Capital ... bee ons se se ei a ... £4,500,000 
Reserve Fund _... a ae ies a cam se .. 2,500,000 
Currency Reserve si sb ‘is one = a --- 2,000,000 
Reserve Liability of Proprietors under the Charter --- 4,500,000 

£13,500,000 










Court of Directors: 
D. F. ANDERSON, Esq. HON. GEOFFREY C. GIBBS. 
J. PF. G. GILLIAT, Esq. EDMUND GODWARD, Esq. 
C. G. HAMILTON, Esq. 
F. V. €. LIVINGSTONE-LEARMONTH, Esq., D.S.O. 
DAVID J. ROBARTS, Esq. 
SIR JOHN SANDERSON, K.B.E. 
ARTHUR WHITWORTH, Esq. 
HEAD OFFICE: 4 Threadneedle Street, London, E.C.2. 
Manager: G. C. COWAN. 
Numerous branches throughout the States of VICTORIA, 
NEW SOUTH WALES, QUEENSLAND, SOUTH AUSTRALIA, 


WESTERN AUSTRALIA, TASMANIA and the DOMINION 
of NEW ZEALAND. 























The Bank offers facilities for the transaction of every description 
of Banking business in Australia and New Zealand. Negotiates or 
collects Bills, issues Telegrapnic Transfers, Letters of Credit and 
Drafts, also Circular Credits and Travellers’ Cheques. Deposits 
received at interest for fixed periods on terms which may be 
ascertained on application. 


NATIONAL BANK OF EGYPT 


Incorporated in Egypt 
Liability of Members is Limited. 


Head Office - - - CAIRO 


Commercial Register No. 1, Cairo. 


FULLY PAID CAPITAL- -  £3,000,000 
RESERVE FUND - - ~-  £3,000,000 


London Office: . 


6 & 7 King William Street, E.C.4 


Branches in al! the Principal Towns in EGYPT and the SUDAN 
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BANK OF SCOTLAND 


Constituted by Act of Parliament 1695 


AUTHORISED CAPITAL ... ne ‘in ...  £4,500,000 
CAPITAL FULLY PAID _... ses eee eee = 2,400,000 
RESERVE FUND & BALANCE carried forward ... 


DEPOSITS & CREDIT BALANCES 
as at 29th Feb., 1944 ... ee 


Head Office: THE MOUND, EDINBURGH 


Over 200 Branches and Sub-Branches throughout Scotland. 


London Offices: 
CITY OFFICE, 30, BISHOPSGATE, E.C. 
















YOUR WILL 


Have you thought of the anxiety which may be caused to 
— dependants if for any reason your affairs have not 
nm satisfactorily arranged ? 


In these days when life is so uncertain, the advisability of 
appointing a corporation rather than an individual as the 
Executor of your Will or in the capacity of Trustee needs 
little emphasis. By so doing, continuity is preserved and 
you are assured of efficient administration. 


Full details can be obtained, whether you are a customer 
of Lloyds Bank Limited or not, from any Branch or 
from its Executor and Trustee Offices at 


Ewhurst Place, Ewhurst (near Guildford), 
Surrey, 39 Threadneedle Street, E.C.2, 
5 Albemarle Street, W.1, Birmingham, 
Bournemouth, Bristol, Exeter, Liverpool, 

ester, Neath (Glamorgan) and 
Newcastle upon Tyne. 


LLOYDS BANK 


LIMITED 





Head Office: 71 Lombard Street, London, E.C.3 


eT cE EN c LN eD ELeN Ea GD NC ENC Ne NY CN NN NEN eee ea Ne ee hk 


Jhe 
STOCK EXCHANGE 


Investors are invited to apply 
for Government Loans through 


THEIR STOCKBROKER 


3% Savings Bonds 1965/75 
13% Exchequer Bonds 1950 


are at present on sale @ 100. 


There are also 


3% Defence Bonds 





Your Stockbroker will give you advice and full details, 
and put forward your application FREE OF CHARGE. 


A detailed list of Firms acting as Brokers 
may be obtained from: 


The Secretary, Stock Exchange, London, E.c.2 
VUES NEN SIND ON DSN TNE 





REFUGE ASSURANCE COMPANY LTD. 
Chief Office: OXFORD STREET, MANCHESTER, ! 
ANNUAL INCOME EXCEEDS - £14,500,000 
ASSETS EXCEED - - - - - £85,000,000 


CLAIMS PAID EXCEED - - - £155,000,000 
(1943 Accounts) 
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£2,259,161 


£62,235,580 
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